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Sharing our talents 


GETTING READY for the AIDS benefit, Sharing Our Talents, are NECC 
employees Caryl Taylor, Paula Strangie and Carol Wallace. The show . 
starts in the gym April 27 at 7:30 p.m. See story, page 15. 
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Most say ‘yes’ to 
freedom of speech 


@ Like it or not, most side 
with ‘Observer’ flexing its 
1st Amendment rights 


By SCOTT FERREN/RICHMOND DAWSON 
Managing Editor & Special Features Editor 


uch like the abortion issue itself, a 
Mer« advertising supplement 

placed in the Observer’s last issue 
created quite a stir. ; 

Atissue is whether the newspaper should 
have distributed a 12-page pull-out, paid for 
by Human Life Alliance, a Minnesota-based 
pro-life group, and the reaction from stu- 
dents and faculty. 

Various news outlets covered the story, 
including Boston’s WHDH Channel 7, and 
the Associated Press, reaching newspapers 
across the nation. 

Some faculty members applaud the 
Observer's stand at a time when political 


correctness is running rampant on college 
campuses. 

John Guarino, professor, department of 
history, believes part of the media’s job is to 
present a myriad of ideas. 

“The purpose of a newspaper, especially 
a college newspaper, is to let a range of 
opinions be expressed,” he said. “Letting 
ideas get aired and discourse is what it’s all 
about.” 

Others expressed a similar view, citing 
free speech as the reason for their feelings. 

“This is free speech,” said Francis Leary, 
professor, department of business adminis- 
tration. “I could easily be offended by it. It’s 
not an easy thing to look at.” 

Guarino hopes to see more ads like the 
recent one in the Observer. 

“l urge the paper to sell more controver- 
sial ads, not for the sake of controversy, but 
to let all different opinions be expressed.” 

Sheila Paul, liberal arts, said placing the 
ad was controversial, pointing to the con- 

See FREE SPEECH, page 5 


Censorship 


hits home 


® Disgruntled students 
trash some pro-life inserts, 
citing offensive content as 
grounds for disposal 


By PARRY R. HEADRICK 
Editor 


‘Veveral liberties are provided under 
the First Amendment of the United 
\_/ States Constitution, none of which 
include the freedom to vandalize the writ- 
ten beliefs of controversial groups. 
Contributing to what officials at Wash- 
ington, D.C.’s Student Press Law Center call 
“the censorship tool of choice on campuses 
across the nation,” some students at the 
college placed themselves above the law, 
stealing several controversial pro-life in- 
serts from the last issue of the NECC Ob- 
server 


=~ Newspaper,thefts.eccur-with alarming-, 


frequency, according to Mark Goodman, 
SPLC attorney and director. He said protest- 
ers Steal newspapers, particularly ones pro- 
vided for students at no cost, because stu- 
dents are under the false impression that 
“you can’t be stealing something if it’s 
frees 

“Suppose, for example, that instead of 
newspaper racks you had one person hand- 
ing them out,” he said. “What if someone 
walked up to that person and demanded all 
of the newspapers — isn’t that stealing?” 

It is stealing, according to Ed Barber, 
adviser of the University of Florida’s stu- 
dent news publication, the Alligator. The 
Alligator successfully prosecuted students 


caught removing newspapers at the col- 
lege. 

“Whether the newspapers were free or 
not, they had value,” he said. 

Barber recalled a time when the Gideons, 
a nonprofit religious organization, visited 
the college to distribute copies of the New 
Testament. 

“What if a bunch of students robbed 
their stand of all of the Bibles?” he asked. 
“Would there be any doubt as to whether or 
not that behavior was illegal?” 

The Observer, unlike the majority of cam- 
pus censorship cases, received a letter claim- 
ing responsibility for the removal of the 
controversial inserts. Beth Rubin, student 
and pro-choice activist, attempts to justify 
her actions, saying, “What was once a fairly 
peaceful and neutral campus has now be- 
come another battleground for the anti- 
abortion movement... In the meantime, I 
will make sure that the rest of the inserts I 
find on campus find their way to the trash 
can.” 

Another student wrote an unsigned let- 
ter admitting to some of the insert thefts. 
The student’s reasoning: “...the paper is 
free, we have every right to (steal them).” 

In a recent issue of Editor & Publisher, 
Goodman refutes the legitimacy of the 
protester’s uninformed argument that it’s 
legal to steal newspapers because they are 
free. 

“If I’ve heard that once, I’ve heard it a 
million times in the last few years,” he said. 
“For one thing, ads represent a value adver- 
tisers paid for, with the expectation of 
distribution. For another, free things can be 
stolen. McDonald’s would hardly tolerate 
somebody absconding from one of its res- 

See STEALING, page 5 


New program supports 
mentally ill students 


-& New OSD service 
helps students cope with 
school and society 


By DAVE MILLER 
Features Editor 


sks is anoticeable lack of artworkon 
the imitation wood-panelled walls in 
Marie McDonnell’s office. With light 
provided by fluorescent bulbs, this sparsely 
furnished room has a standard metal desk 
and some well-worn chairs. The blue plastic 
flower atop an end table fails to liven up 
this dull place. 

But the students who go there aren’t 


looking for a lav- 
ishly furnished 
office. They come 
for help, plain and 
simple. 

Room F-120 is 
the new home of 
NECC’s supported 
education service, 
a program for stu- 
dents with severe 
psychiatric and 
emotional dis- 
abilities. Here 
they can receive 
the extra help needed to succeed both aca- 
demically and socially. 

See PROGRAM, page 5 
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MARIE McDON- 
NELL, program di- 
rector. 


Quote of the Day 


“Me and a few friends were 
out in a field and we thought 
the grass was talking to us.” 


See stories on the drug, Ecstasy, pages 10, 11 


ca 


Sports 
95 NFL draft picks 


may surprise some 
See page 18 
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@ This newspaper will 
continue to protect the 
right to free expression, 
even when unpopular 


After requesting a form from a college 
security guard to report stolen anti- 
abortion inserts, he paused before re- 
sponding “Technically you (Observer) 
can’t do anything because the newspa- 
pers are free.” 

A report was filed, nonetheless. 

While theoretically, the newspapers 
are free, “technically,” students fund a 
large portion of the NECC Observer 
through their student activities fees. 
The newspaper is hardly “free,” how- 
ever. 

When some student censors elected 
themselves guardians of impression- 
able minds by trashing some inserts, 
they not only stole from their peers the 


Opinion 


Right to steal? 


right to form their own opinions, but 
robbed them monetarily, too. 

Money is the least important reason 
to object, however. 

Above all, no person in a democratic 
society has the right to muzzle any 
view expressed by another. Our nation, 
rich with diversity, relies heavily upon 
this simple, yet arbitrarily attacked 
premise. 

It is the responsibility of the free 
press, especially, to hold stock in the 
eloquent statement voiced by French 
philosopher, Voltaire. 

“I disapprove of what you say, but I 
will defend to the death your right to 
Say it.” 

Those who have claimed responsi- 
bility for thwarting freedom of expres- 
sion on this campus can expect the 
Observer to defend its position. What is 
right is right. 


Student explains why 
she trashed inserts 


@ Pro-life propaganda 
causes student to take 
matters into own hands 


To the editor: 

This letter is in response to the great 
disappointment and frustration that | was 
confronted with as I walked around cam- 
pus throwing dozens of pro-life inserts into 
the garbage. 

I moved here three years ago from Bos- 
ton to attend NECC, which has been a 
wonderful place for me and has given me 
an excellent education. For several years, I 
stood in front of the Boston clinics with the 
hundreds of other women who are actively 
involved in the choice movement. 

We weren’t shouting in anger at these 
in-your-face, radical-insensitive and often 
psychologically demented anti-abortion 
activists, or intervening as they did their 
best to intimidate, upset, dehumanize or 
just scream at the quiet and frightened 
women entering the building. 

We were a silent force, serving as es- 
corts, as a solid presence often needing to 
form human chains around the clinic en- 
trance to ensure the safety of these woman. 

The frighteningly fanatical views of 
groups such as these are the antidote and 
indeed the cause for the violence, the fear, 
the danger and the hate that has been 
mounting around the issue of abortion and 
related issues such as the research on the 
drug RU-486. 

The women all over the country who 
have remained so strongly unified in pro- 
tecting women’s rights to choose, have 
never resorted to these tactics of the anti- 
abortion activists: screaming, intimidation, 
threats, disturbing visual aids and an al- 
most psychotic religious fervor. And now, 
as we all mourn for the victims, cold-blooded 
murder is inspired by the fervor. 

They want their 5th Amendment rights 
to preach their beliefs, but when it comes to 
a woman's right to decide whether or not to 
procreate, and decide what happens to her 


National Pacemaker Award 
Fall 1994 
ACP Best of Show 
Fall 1994 
CSPAGold Crown Award 
Spring 1995 


body, this is not an equally fundamental 
right. 

This has become a war of women speak- 
ing out for their right to choose, and a 
group which is so fanatical in their mission 
to suppress this right that some of the 
members of their flock have used guns and 
bullets to emphasize their point, 

In. my opinion, the problem is also a 
misnomer. It is said to be a battle of pro- 
choice and pro-life activists. The problem 
with this is that it allows the anti-abortion 
activists to believe that women who want 
this choice do not value life. 

This is so far from the truth and has 
added heat to an already dangerously out- 
of-control fire. At least if we change these 
foolish labels to pro-choice and “anti-abor- 
tion groups,” they may realize that women 
who want this choice indeed value life and 
that must include women’s lives. 

| am writing this letter because I was so 
angered that suddenly what seemed to be a 
very neutral campus was suddenly over- 
come by a sea of radical and obviously 
myopic propaganda. | felt the need to use 
my voice as a defender of choice, because 
the Observer took money and let the anti- 
abortion activists have 12 pages to sprout 
their fervent beliefs, due to their Sth Amend- 
ment rights, yet you didn’t do what many 
reporters feel ethically obligated to do — to 
give the reader both sides of a two-sided 
issue, not just one. 

Does this mean that the Observer will let 
the American Nazi movement pay the Ob- 
server to spread their propaganda? The in- 
sert by the Human Life Alliance of Minne- 
sota was not an informative article, it was 
flat-out propaganda. 

I understand the Observer’s need to up- 
hold the U.S. Constitution, but the hostility 
and violence which is now surrounding this 
issue should have precedence. What was 
once a fairly peaceful and neutral campus 
has now become another battleground for 
the anti-abortion movement that is cur- 

See-INSERT-page 4 


THE FIRST 100 DAYS HAS 
BEEN TRULY HISTORIC AND 
JREVOLUTIONARY! “TONIGHT, 
iLL LAY OUT THE NEXT 100 
DAYS AND BEYOND!.. 
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Taking the 


‘white’ out 


of the White House 


@ African-American GOP 
candidate is opposed to 
abortion and its activists 


ore concerned with discussing is 
M sues rather than how alittle known 

candidate can overcome insur- 
mountable odds, a new lecturer, author 
and radio talk show host rejoins the world 
of politics. 

Sit down, Patrick Buchanan, because out 
of Maryland comes Alan Keyes, a former 
ambassador to the United Nations economic 
and social council, as well as senior state 
department aide during the Reagan admin- 
istration. 

Keyes possesses a bachelor's degree and 
doctorate in government from Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

The former Washington diplomat is on 
a quest to gain the presidency, for which he 
recently declared his candidacy, 

There is a big problem, however. Keyes is 
an African-American, which means the real 
end to a WASP-ish society. 

This is the unthinkable. Sure, the coun- 
try has voted for a Catholic, but an African- 
American? What is even more incredible is 
that Keyes happens to also be both Catholic 
and African-American. Yes, Alan Keyes, the 
man who will take the white out of the 
White House and rename it the Presidential 
Palace. 

As a person in search of the right man 
for the job, one should be ready to cast his 
or her ballot in his favor. With the country 
in turmoil over abortion, crime and bal- 
anced budgets, Keyes describes the dwin- 
dling moral values of the United States as 
the main reason for its demise. Keyes’ main 
objective is to bring back the nuclear family 
like he has with his wife Jocelyn and chil- 
dren Francis, Maya and Andrew. 

An interim president at Alabama A&M 
University in 1991, Keyes is a man who 
deems education an important part of life. 

Included in his educational blueprints is 
allowing religion in the classroom. This, 
like his stand on abortion, may cause a 
problem for his chances of winning the 
election, but it will also send a message to 
the electorate — it is time to restore “moral 
standards.” 

Keyes describes how educating children 
about family values and morals is impor- 
tant to making life better for all. 

The budget can wait. Until the nation 
realizes that murder-including abortion— 
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theft, racism and sexism are wrong, the 
budget won't be balanced, he believes. 

It is time to elect the right person for the 
job. Whether black, white, yellow, man or 
woman, one should consider that now is as 
good a time as any to vote for morals, not 
economics. 

Yes, economics is a big deal and Keyes, 
unlike the other candidates, has stated that 
spending government money will be just as 
much your decision as it is Congress’. 

Keyes ‘ran unsuccessfully for one of 
Maryland's U.S. Senate seats in 1988 and 
1992, running on the same platform he has 
now: “Tell the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth.” 

Keyes, is going to break out of the shad- 
ows of Robert Dole and company with his 
moral “Contract With America,” consisting 
of his number one priority: abortion, 

This not only upsets most mainstream 
Republicans, but it actually adds fire to the 
issue itself. Of course, some other candi- 
dates love this as they will be looked at less 
critically while Keyes keeps his candidacy 
alive. 

Another of his unorthodox views con- 
cerns fathers who fail to pay child support. 
The new method of punishment wouldn't 
be two months in jail, but rather 20 whips 
with a cane similar to the method used for 
punishment in Singapore. 

Are “civil beatings” a radical idea? Not at 
all, Keyes says, as the government doesn't 
bother searching for these deadbeat dads 
anyway. 

Keyes has no shot of winning, say all the 
bigwigs, but they may be strongly chal- 
lenged on the issues that have more impor- 
tance to the people than Dole’s military 
service. 

Amidst his speeches, Keyes. admits that 
he doesn’t care about his chances of win- 
ning. What he does care about are the real 
issues for which campaigns should be run. 

This is a new year with a new attitude. 
More people will join the march for the 
presidential palace, but as someone who 
deems life as the most important issue, 
Alan Keyes, the Pro-Life GOP candidate, 
may surprise a few of the political experts. 


Elliott Way 
Haverhill, Mass. 01830 
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Armed forces 
en't for all 


@ Homosexuals, women 
and weaklings: exceptions 
in a real man’s army 


aking up at 4:30 a.m. with 15 
minutes to change, shave, brush 
and get outside into a formation 


is torture for some. Meanwhile, recruits 
mentally prepare for a 4- to 6-mile run or 
sit-ups and push-ups. 

This is not a tremendous challenge for 
me,since staying fit and waking up early 
are already part of my life. Many soldiers do 
not leave stand by individuals who are not 
physically and mentally prepared. 

In the Army Reserve, many young men 
and women get in over their heads by 
enlisting. And, although I never came across 
any homosexuals, someone who is open 
about it should not enlist, at least not until 
society has fully accepted it first. 

My stay in the Army began after taking 
a physical and picking a military occupa- 
tion. Then my right hand went up, and I 
found myself vowing to defend my country. 

A few reasons encouraged me to enlist. 
My decision came when I lived at UMass/ 
Amherst with five other people. With the 
need to help get me more focused in life, 
earn money and feel good about myself, I 
joined the U.S. Army Reserve. 

And hoping to accomplish these goals 
and more, my eight weeks of intensive 
survival skills training and two weeks of 
filling out papers, being vaccinated and 
doing a minimum of 13 push-ups in the 
reception center, began. 

’ It was October ’93 and my destination, 
along with 20 other young adults, was Fort 
Jackson, S.C. 

Along with the physical training was the 
added pressure of qualifying for basic rifle 
marksmanship with an M16-A1 rifle, com- 
mon task training and a number of locker 
inspections. 

Throughout my eight-month ordeal on 
active duty, including advanced individual 
training, many people showed they didn’t 
belong in the military. 

Before entering the army, my idea of a 
soldier was much like the Rambo character 
- a deadly one-man team capable of wiping 


out entire platoons. Seeing men who looked 
like they hadn't eaten for days and women 
who saw physical training as a joke was not 
my idea of what it meant to be a soldier. 

Despite the size and strength of these 
men and women, there should be one stan- 
dard which all must meet in order to stay 
enlisted. 

For example, while I was a squad leader 
in charge of 20 guys, one soldier couldn’t do 
more than 15 push-ups in two minutes-he 
just didn’t have the strength. For eight 
weeks, he complained and got picked on by 
everyone, including the drill sergeants. I’m 
not sure how, but he managed to pass the 
end-of-cycle test without fulfilling the re- 
quirements. 

In most cases the Army helps soldiers 
overcome physical weakness, but soldiers 
reluctant to accept this, help themselves 
fail. 

It’s not the physical capabilities that 
bother me so much, but the mentality some 
of these young adults carry around with 
them. The majority of men and women 
going through basic training are in their 
teens and early 20s. 

Some come straight out of high school 
and are used to being pampered by their 
mothers, so when a man, whose chest ex- 
tends beyond his feet, begins yelling at 
some of them, many can not handle it. 

The privates said things like, “He hates 
me, he’s going to kick me out, this place 
sucks.” 

It was this type of behavior that forced 
me to believe certain people don’t belong in 
the military. 

When we were told to let other platoons 
get in front of us in chow line, some of the 
younger privates got upset and lost control 
by complaining and making the situation 
worse. Often the drill sergeant put us in the 
front leaning rest, (push-up position), until 
the line went down. 

One time after chow at about 7:30 p.m., 
our platoon marched back to the barracks 
for our one-hour personal time. Instead of 
the drill sergeant dismissing us, as he nor- 
mally would, he made us stand in forma- 
tion outside for the remainder of the night. 

During this period, numerous people 
got upset because they thought someone in 
the platoon screwed up, and we were all 
getting punished for it. One by one, about 
15 people took their turn giving a speech as 
to why he was there and how the platoon 
needed to improve. 

As one of the higher ranking soldiers in 
the platoon, I said nothing. It wasn’t until 
the last person spoke when I told some of 
these privates how I felt. I began by saying 
how stupid they were for taking everything 
personally when the sergeants were just 


doing their job. When everyone was done, 
the sergeant, who had been listening, came 
out and dismissed us. 

It was little mind games like this that the 
drill sergeants played, which some of the 
younger soldiers had a hard time under- 
standing. I knew they were mentally pre- 
paring us, and when training was over, it 
was obvious it helped us deal with trivial 
things. 

It wasn’t just complaining, but fights 
broke out because of the pressure and some 
felt others were not pulling their weight. 
The film, Full Metal Jacket, where the over- 
weight private, “Pyle,” always screwed up 
and gota blanket party, was similar to what 
really happens. 

Although there was never one while | 
was there, other forms of punishment were 
inflicted. All this punishment was done by 
soldiers in the platoon, which the drill 
sergeants knew nothing about, so we sus- 
pected. 

Stealing equipment, filling a person’s 
footwear with shaving cream or constantly 
badgering people until they cracked and 
went A.W.O.L. (absent without leave) were 
obvious punishments for some screw- ups. 
These are just a few things that happened 
when the lights went out. 

The thing that really pissed me off was 
that these people voluntarily signed up and 
whined the whole time. It wasn’t only the 
guys who did this, but the women, who 
didn’t have it half as bad. 

Across from my barracks was a company 
of women, holding about four or five pla- 
toons. 

Throughout training, the women really 
aggravated me. Their standards were not as 
high as the men in areas such as the physi- 
cal fitness or what is expected of them from 
the drill sergeants, yet they walked around 
like they were the bosses. If a guy said 
something to them, they could get him in 
trouble just by saying two words, which the 
army takes very seriously: sexual harass- 
ment. 

This happened to me and a couple of 
other people. A women was talking to some 
guys, acting like she was a queen, since 
there were not half as many women as 
guys. I stepped into the conversation and 
disagreed with her on something that was 


stated in our training manual, which she 
didn’t bother to check. Her defense was, if 
| tried to prove her wrong, she would com- 
plain to the drill sergeant that I was sexu- 
ally harassing her. 

Since this charge usually favored the 
women, I backed off, but it shows that 
when some women are given the equal 
opportunity as men, they simply take it too 
far. 

Ifwomen really want to be equal to men, 
why don’t they chop their hair off? 

Also, in order for a woman to pass basic 
training, she only needs to do 13 push-ups, 
42 sit-ups, and run 2 miles in under 18 
minutes. These standards are much lower 
than the men’s. If women can’t compete 
with the guys physically, then they are not 
equal in this respect and can’t do the same 
jobs. 

I did see a few women who were much 
better than half the guys I trained with, but 
there were only a few out of hundreds. Ijust 
don’t think the men’s standards should be 
higher than the women’s if we’re all doing 
the same thing. 

Before President Clinton went into of- 
fice he said homosexuals would be allowed 
in the military. So what happened? 

Due to the opposition, I think even he, 
our liberal-minded, draft-dodging president, 
realized it would be a bad idea. 

During the beginning of his term he 
tried to uphold his promise to everyone, but 
the opposition was far too great. Besides, I 
don’t agree with someone who has never 
been in the military trying to change the 
most sophisticated army on the planet. 

I don’t think being gay is wrong, but 
putting homosexuals and heterosexuals 
together doesn’t workin this environment. 
If we allow this to happen, we may as well 
let heterosexual men room with females. 

If a homosexual can get in the military 
and keep quiet, then fine. But when people 
know, it changes everything. In the type of 
training the military puts you through, this 
type of behavior could be the person’s down- 
fall. It’s not accepted in society yet, so why 
force it on the military? 

Some people think the military will make 
a man out of a boy and woman out of a 
young girl, but you can only get out of it 
what you put into it. 


Should anyone be excluded from the military? 


Pauline Yelenek, office tech. med. 
“Only if they are disabled andcan't 
perform their duty.” 


Andrew Kirk, nursing 
“No. If they're willing to fight for 
this country, let them.” 


Janet Saulnier, computer science 
“No, [| don’t think so.” 


D. Miller photos 


“Absolutely, 


shouldn’t matter.” 


John Mason, science professor 

if someone has an 
LQ. of five, they should be ex- 
cluded, but sexual persuasion 


Keith Erskine, engineering sci- 


ence 
“No. If you’re physically fit with 
no disabilities, let them.” 
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Anti-abortion advertising insert prompts letters 


Letters Policy 


The Observer welcomes your comments in 
our letters to the editor section. Please 
limit them to 300 words, make sure they 

are signed and include a telephone num- 
ber for verification. Thanks for the input! 


—= 


Professors defend paper’s 
right to free expression 


® Faculty members praise 
Observer’s decision to 


allow anti-abortion insert 


To the editor: 

We applaud your courage in supporting 
the 1st Amendment by distributing the pro- 
life supplement in the April 5, 1995 issue of 
the NECC Observer. 

You have resisted the censorship advo- 
cated by the politically-correct who seem to 
want to tell us what to think rather than 
allow us to think for ourselves. 

Acollege publication, above all, ought to 
be dedicated to the dissemination of all 
ideas and viewpoints, not how much we 
may be upset by them. 

Don’t ever shrink from something be- 
cause it’s offensive. A free people may need 


to know of offensive things if there is even 
the possibility of an evil being done. We 
watch PBS shows on the Nazi death camps, 
not because we find them inoffensive but 
precisely because we find them offensive in 
the hopes that such acts will be judged evil 
and opposed by thinking citizens. 

Unfortunately, Germany in the ’30s and 
’40s was nota free society. Thankfully, ours 
still is. 

Keep on helping us to know about and 
think about what’s going on in our society 
by free publication of conflicting ideas. 

Question: What happened to the inserts 
in the copies of the Observer in the central 
lobby of C-building? We had to go to other 
paper racks in the buildings to find copies 
with the-advertisement in them. 

Professors James Gustafson, John B. 
Guarino, James Bradley, Elizabeth 
Wilcoxson, Francis Leary and G.R. Morin. 


Reader trashes recent inserts 


Continued from page 2 

rently exploding in violence in our country. 
In the meantime, | will make sure that 

the rest of the inserts I find on campus find 

their way to a trash can. 


People have a right to free speech and to 
have a voice in this paper. Just please keep 
this radical propaganda off my peaceful 
campus. I've seen what it can lead to. 

Thank you, 
Beth Rubin — NECC Student 


If the first day and hour of your 
class meets on this day, then 
your... 


Monday 8 a.m. 
Monday 9 a.m. 
Monday 10 a.m. 
Monday 11 a.m. 
Monday 1 p.m. 
Monday 2 p.m. 
Monday 3 p.m. 
Monday 4 p.m. 
Tuesday 8 a.m. 
Tuesday 9 a.m. 
Tuesday 10 a.m. 
Tuesday 11 a.m. 
Tuesday 12 p.m. 
Tuesday 1 p.m. 
Tuesday 2 p.m. 
Tuesday 3 p.m. 
Wednesday 8 a.m. 
Wednesday 9 a.m. 
Wednesday 10 a.m. 
Wednesday 11 a.m. 
Wednesday 12 p.m. 
Wednesday | p.m. 
Wednesday 2 p.m. 
Thursday 9 a.m. 
Thursday 12 p.m. 
Thursday 1 p.m. 
Friday 9 a.m. 
Friday 1 p.m. 


Exam schedule 


Monday, May 15, from 8 a.m. to 10:30 a.m. 
Wednesday, May 10, from 11 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 
Friday, May 12, from 8 a.m. to 10:30 a.m. 
Thursday, May 11, from 11 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 
Wednesday, May 10, from 2 p.m. tp 4:30 p.m. 
Friday, may 12, from 2 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Monday, May 15, from 2 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Wednesday, May 10, from 2 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Tuesday, May 9, from 8 a.m. to 10:30 a.m. 
Tuesday, May 9, from 8 a.m. to 10:30 a.m. 
Tuesday, May 11, from 8 a.m. to 10:30 a.m. 
Tuesday, May 9, from 11] a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 
Tuesday, May 9, from 11 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 
Tuesday, May 9, from 2 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Thursday, May 11, from 2 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Thursday, May 11, from 2 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Wednesday, May 10, from 8 a.m. to 10:30 a.m. 
Wednesday, May 10, from 8 a.m. to 10:30 a.m. 
Friday, May 12, from 11] a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 
Monday, May 15, from 11 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 
Monday, May 15, from 11 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 
Monday, May 15, from 2 p.m to 4:30 p.m. 
Friday, May 12, from 2 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Thursday, May 11, from 8 a.m. to 10:30 a.m. 
Thursday, May 11, from 11 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 
Thursday, May 11, from 11 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 
Friday, May 12, from 8 a.m. to 10:30 a.m. 
Wednesday, May 10, from 2 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. 


endl 


...Final examination or last class 
meeting will occur at this time, 
in your fisrt day and hour room. 


@ Anonymous NECC 
student decides what 
others should read 


To the editor: 

In regard to the disappearance of pro- 
life inserts in the last issue of the NECC 
Observer, several students, including myself, 
have taken it upon ourselves to remove and 
dispose of many of these inserts. The reason 
being, we find these inserts to be offensive, 
damaging and hurtful. 

In the newspaper there was a small 
article that stated, “If you don’t like it, don’t 
read it,” but should a newspaper which is 
supposed to be objective be publishing one- 
sided propaganda? Also, the newspaper 
neglected to take into account the feelings 
of the many students who have had abor- 
tions, one of whom I was sitting next to 
when a large picture ofa fetus fell out ofher 


newspaper. I’m sure she had no intention of 
reading the insert, but it had a profoundly 
negative, dare I say damaging, effect on her. 

It seems that the NECC Observer is using 
the argument of free speech to justify this 
insert. Yes, these people do have a right to 
state their beliefs and so does the KKK. But 
if an organization such as the KKK wanted 
to pay to have an insert published in the 
school newspaper, I have no doubt the 
request would denied. 

For the sake of objectivity and taste, the 
request to publish the insert should have 
been denied, and it’s for these reasons that 
many have been removed. Besides, the pa- 
per is free we have every right to. 

Unsigned 
Editor’s note: 

The Observer typically doesn’t print unsigned 
letters, but due to the unique nature of the letter 
above, we made an exception. 

Whether we agree or not, even the Ku Klux 
Klan has the right to voice an opinion, as despi- 
cable as it might be. 


Reader loves state, disagrees 
with recent opinion column 


® One student goes head 
to head on recent top-10 
Bay State criticisms 


To the editor: 

In the NECC Observer on Wednesday, the 
Ides of March, Bruce D. Baron lists “10 
Reasons For Hating This State.” Reasons to 
love Massachusetts far out number the 
reasons to hate it. 

People leave Massachusetts for many 
reasons, but we attract multitudes from all 
over the world because of our educational 
resources, our historic heritage, our medi- 
cal facilities and our great natural beauty. 

People who have moved out of Massa- 
chusetts complain about the huge property 
taxes they pay and lack of local resources. If 
they wish to see sports events, visit muse- 
ums or the theater, they come here. Most of 
them still work in Massachusetts because 
wages and benefit programs far outweigh 
those in other New England states. 

Mr. Baron cites us as a place of crime 
from which to escape, and forgets that the 
crime found here is found everywhere else 
on this shrinking big blue marble. 

As for his “10 Reasons To Hate Massa- 
chusetts,” people love to play the lottery in 
“every” New England state. If some lottery 
money is missing, then bad people stole it 
from our state. 

The chief complaint about the Registry 
of Motor Vehicles is always the long lines 
and the waiting. I have waited in these 
lines, butI have seen the dedicated men and 
women whowork there. These people should 
be commended instead of condemned. 

If | hear one more time about the “un- 
earned” tickets that have “blown unknow- 
ingly off of a windshield,” I think I will 
scream. We do have high insurance rates, 
but seeking a fair and equitable insurance 
system is a universal problem and not 
confined to Massachusetts. 

More people are moving here, deposit- 
ing years of commitment to this state, 
because we are one of the most beautiful 
states in all of America and our towns and 
cities are fighting to protect our beaches, 
forests and lakes. 

Taxes are a “four” letter word in 


Letters 


everyone's language and an easy subject to 
complain about, like the weather. But like 
rain is a necessity, taxes are needed to help 
our impoverished to get an education, find 
medical help, food, shelter and to get train- 
ing for jobs to provide opportunities for a 
better life. 

Unemployment in Massachusetts is way 
down and our award-winning newspapers 
are full of help wanted ads. 

The Massachusetts legal system has a 
proud history of fighting for the rights of 
mankind, and although our courts are over- 
worked, we must fight injustice, no matter 
in which state we reside. 

Mr. Baron and many others think that if 
you-are caught breaking safety laws, it is 
the fault of the officer that caught you. 
Police in 1995 “must” follow a globally- 
mandated enforcement procedure and un- 
like 1950 cannot give lawbreakers the “ben- 
efit of the doubt.” 

If there are bad cops, root them out, but 
give praise to the majority of good police for 
trying to protect us all. Our political system 
is no worse than any other state. I would 
not relish being ruled by political systems 
in any other country. 

Massachusetts is rich in its religious 
diversity, in the variety of our ethnic cul- 
tures, our seashore with many delights, our 
majestic mountains, our Yankee craftsman- 
ship, our technological wealth and our gour- 
met delights. 

Our schools and medical facilities are 
legendary and are sought from all over the 
world. We are one of the original 13 colo- 
nies and have many museums and histori- 
cal treasures. Our theater district is second 
to none in the world for diversity and 
talent. Our communities are abundant with 
libraries, parks, arts and cultural gifts. 

We are a beautiful, wonderful, diverse 
state and instead of complaining about the 
universal problems that all of human soci- 
ety is trying to solve in the 90s, we should 
ask instead what we can do to better things 
and how we can help ourselves to attain 
more meaningful and healthier lives. 

We are the “Hub of the Universe” and I 
love Massachusetts. 

Marcia Ward 


Reader understands why 
some cheat, doesn’t agree 


® Student finds deceit - 
may result in A’s, brings 
failure in outside world 


To the editor: 

I felt your article on cheating was very 
good, especially why people do cheat and 
why they don’t. From my own experience, 


cheating really doesn’t get you anywhere, 
and your article showed that if you do cheat 
maybe you will pass, but what are you going 
achieve out of it, besides guilt? 

The article also proved if you want to get 
in the real world and get a good job, cheat- 
ing isn’t going to get you there. I think your 
article might have opened quite a few eyes 
in this school. It opened mine. 

Rachel Harriman 
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Me a ee me re a A ae 
Stealing inserts 
against the law 


® continued from page 1 
taurants with all the ‘free’ napkins, ketchup 
and plastic knives and forks.” 

Another argument holds that, at many 
campuses, students pay for the papers in 
their student fees. 

Some states have grown tired of these 
vandalous acts, passing anti-theft legisla- 
tion calling for both jail terms and fines for 
those convicted of thieving free newspa- 
pers. Maryland, for example, adheres to 
House Bill 198, which states people commit 
a misdemeanor when they “willfully or 
knowingly obtain or exert unauthorized 
control over newspapers with the intent to 
prevent other individuals from reading the 
newspapers.” 

The maximum punishment in Maryland 
is $500 and 60 days in jail. 

Goodman credits Maryland for adopting 
a policy that deters the practice of stealing/ 
censoring newspapers so others can’t read 
them. He said reports of newspaper theft 
doubled from about 20 incidents in 1993, to 
about 40 last year. 

“Clearly, the number of campus censors 
is growing,” he said. “And the thieves aren’t 
always students. Many of the calls we've 
received were complaints that administra- 
tions and student governments censored 


by theft what they considered unflattering 
or damaging news stories.” 

Some administrators become angered 
when a campus newspaper “casts the col- 
lege in a bad light,” and censor the paper 
either by removing newspapers from the 
shelves, firing the editor or cutting the 
paper’s funds. This practice is “contempt- 
ible,” according to Goodman, who said steal- 
ing newspapers is offensive to the notion of 
freedom of expression. 

In complete agreement with Goodman, 
NECC President John R. Dimitry denounced 
the actions of the student(s), saying he can’t 
recall during his 20 years as president any 
event of this nature. 

“I think this act is disgraceful,” he said. 
“No person has the right to destroy any- 
thing on this campus, whether it’s a spoon 
or a newspaper.” 

Dimitry said the vandals are missing the 
point of education and the arena for free- 
flowing ideas. He said college, especially, is 
the place to confront unpleasant or un- 
popular opinions, but physically removing 
any literature because of its controversial 
nature is completely unacceptable. 

“You don’t counter an offensive opinion 
by physically thrashing it,” he said. “You 
have to deal with it in words.” 


Creature feature 


File photo 
MICHELLE LUNCEFORD of Michelle’s Menagerie displays just one of 
the exotic animals she will bring to NECC Wednesday, April 19, from 
10 a.m. until 2 p.m during the Earth Day Celebration that runs 
through Friday. 


History faculty come down on side of free speech 


continued from page 1 


stant battle between each side of the issue. 

“It brings up a lot of arguments between 
students,” she said. 

Arguments notwithstanding, some op- 
ponents have resorted to removing the 
pull-out advertisement from issues, an act 
not only criminal, but a direct violation of 
the First Amendment. 

Leary said he is appalled at this kind of 
action and finds it hard to believe this 
would happen at an institution of higher 
learning. 

“It boggles my mind to think that some- 
one would do that in an academic environ- 


Program fills need to counsel mentally 


continued from page 1 


“There are lots of people who think 
those with psychiatric disabilities aren’t 
intelligent,” McDonnell said. “I try to re- 
mind my clients it’s quite the contrary.” 
McDonnell currently sees 11 students. 

While Fletcher’s daily dose of medica- 
tion keeps the chronic depression at bay, 
McDonnell’s support helps to alleviate some 
of the stress that returning to school might 
cause. 

“It’s acomfort to know that Marie is here 
for me to talk to,” Fletcher said. 

Fletcher, 49, is a mother of four grown 
children. Her husband, Tom, who is legally 
blind, also attends NECC. He encouraged 
his wife to return to school. 

“He always said I could do it, but I didn’t 
believe it myself,” Fletcher said. “I didn’t 
think I would be smart enough, or well 
enough.” 

Fletcher’s history of frequent hospital- 
izations ended years ago. She called her last 
suicide attempt in 1990 a turning point in 
her life. 

“I knew then that I could do better for 
myself,” Fletcher said. “I didn’t care what 
kind of little box 1 was trapped in. I decided 
it was time to get out.” 

Fletcher takes one class at a time. Her 
attitude remains upbeat; she knows where 
to go for help when she needs it. 

“The appropriate assistance is available,” 
Fletcher said. 

McDonnell graduated from Boston Uni- 
versity in 1984 with a bachelor’s degree in 
rehabilitation services and with a law de- 
gree in 1989 from Suffolk University. 

She has many years of experience work- 
ing with disabled people. She was a resi- 
dence manager for group homes of men- 


ment,” he said. 

“As a public institution, we have a higher 
obligation to protect free speech,” Guarino 
said. “We are not K-12 here.” 

Although some may not agree with the 
contents of the advertisement, others say 
the NECC Observer had a right to distribute 
it, and Human Life Alliance, the group 
which paid for the supplement, has a right 
to express its own views. 

“Part of education is being offended,” 
Guarino said. “It stimulates thought. 

“What are we teaching people? That if 
we don’t like what people are saying, we 
silence them? It’s not a very good lesson.” 

“I don’t always agree, but the press has 


tally retarded adults. Recently, McDonnell, 
who lives in Salem, worked as staff attorney 
for North Shore ARC in Danvers. 

The supported education service, which 
functions under the office of students with 
disabilities, formally began accepting cli- 
ents in fall 1994. Funding for this service is 
provided by the Boston University Center 
for Psychiatric Rehabilitation, the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Mental Health and 
NECC. The funding grant expires July 1. 

Prior to McDonnell’s arrival, the support 
service program was directed by Heather 
Fahey, an employee of the B.U. program. 
Similar programs exist at other schools 
throughout the state. In 1987, 
Quinsigamond Community College in 
Worcester began the first supported educa- 
tion service in the state. 

“This is not some radical experiment,” 
Russell said. “We are trying to replicate a 
program we know is successful.” 

In the past, OSD provided supported 
education service on a limited and less 
formal basis, Russell said. The groundwork 
for the new NECC program began in sum- 
mer 1993 as result of a conference on 
supported education that was held at NECC. 

A task force formed comprised of com- 
munity members, a DMH representative, 
Russell and faculty member Joanna Fortna. 

While Russell’s involvement on the task 
force was professional, for Fortna it was 
personal. 

“Most advocacy in this world occurs 
because of personal knowledge. I have a 
family member with a mental illness, and I 
was looking for options,” Fortna said. 

Under her leadership, the task force was 
able to interest the B.U. Center for Psychiat- 
ric Rehabilitation to begin a program here. 

Fortna concedes that the subject of men- 


the right and obligation to print what they 
think they must,” Leary said. “Freedom of 
the press is a vital ingredient of a demo- 
cratic society.” 

Displacing advertisements from news- 
papers reeks of censorship, and trying to 
silence another’s opinions in the name of 
free speech is morally and ethically wrong, 
Guarino said. 

One professor had a difficult time trying 
to find the insert when he first heard about 
it. 

“I must have looked through a dozen to 
15 copies and didn’t find any,” said James 
Gustafson, professor, department of for- 
eign languages, philosophy and religion. 


tal illness is delicate and might make some 
people uncomfortable. 

“People with psychiatric disabilities are 
not likely to be violent or commit crimes,” 
McDonnell said. “Statistically, it’s not the 
case. But I guess in a worse case scenario 
there are people who hear voices and see 
things. I don’t have any students with that 
degree right now.” 

Until a recent back injury, Downer at- 
tended class at NECC full-time. She now 
regularly stays in touch with McDonnell by 
phone. She has nothing but praise for the 
service that supported education provides 
her and others. 

Downer is in recovery for drug and alco- 
hol abuse and has been sober over four 
years. 

“When I was at my worst, I thought I 
couldn’t handle life.” Downer said, “I didn’t 
want to live anymore. But now, with the 
support of this program and outside help, I 
don’t think there’s anything I cannot ac- 
complish.” 

Downer doesn’t worry about the stigma 
that others might put on those with psychi- 
atric disabilities, but she knows there’s a lot 
of misinformation out there. 

“I think there are some in the general 
public who hear the word, ‘psychiatric,’ but 
think psychotic,” Downer said. 

There is a definite distinction between 
the services offered by supported education 
and the counseling center. McDonnell’s 
students may have been hospitalized in the 
past for chronic depression, anxiety and 
other mental illnesses including drug and 
alcohol abuse. 

“Counseling is for people who are hav- 
ing short-term problems, more low-grade 
stuff,” McDonnell said. “These people may 
be depressed once in a while as opposed to 


“When I finally got a copy, I found 
nothing offensive,” he said. “I found it very 
informative. We are not very informed on 
what really goes on in abortion.” 

Sarah Clough, psychology major, didn’t 
approve of the vandalism, but understood 
the reasoning behind it. 

“I can see why they would have done it,” 
she said. “It’s a touchy subject ... you have to 
be careful.” 

Another student disagreed with the ac- 
tions. 

“Everyone should have their own opin- 
ion,” psychology major, Steve Cahill, said. 
“You don’t need to make a mess out of 
everyone else’s opinion.” 


ill students 


a diagnosis of chronic, clinical depression.” 

The issues regarding self-esteem and 
stress top the list of concerns for 
McDonnell’s clients. These students need 
help managing the anxiety that stems from 
disabilities, what McDonnell refers to as 
“symptom management”. 

Some clients see McDonnell on a daily 
basis, but others might check in less fre- 
quently. Both McDonnell and Russell are 
quick to point out this is not any form of 
therapy or counseling. 

Some students with severe emotional 
disabilities often cannot handle the minor 
annoyances of everyday life, Russell said. A 
minor setback for somebody else might 
cause one of these students to drop out of 
school leading to hospitalization or suicide. 

“If we can help them over the hurdles 
and keep them here, and functioning, we 
can turn them around,” he said. 

McDonnell motivates her students by 
helping them recognize the progress they 
are making in their lives and at school. 
Sure, there are days when they feel like 
throwing in the towel, but they are all 
willing to accept the challenge to succeed, 
she said. 

McDonnell is hesitant to describe what 
the exact symptoms associated with psychi- 
atric disabilities qualify a student for ser- 
vice. Although supported education service 
is available to all students, proper docu- 
mentation is needed stating the type and 
severity of the psychiatric disability. Both 
Russell and McDonnell suggest making an 
appointment with OSD. 

“There are some students who come in 
here crying. They say, ‘I cannot do this 
anymore,’ but we talk for an hour and they 
leave here feeling much better,” McDonnell 
said. 
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U.S. REP. Peter G. Torkildsen. 


Commencement 
speaker announced 


NECC will hold its 33rd Annual com- 
mencement exercises on Saturday, 
June 3, beginning at 3 p.m. The cer- 
emonies will be held on the Haverhill 
campus in the quadrangle, and ap- 
proximately 800 men and women 
will be awarded certificates and asso- 
ciate degrees. 

Featured as the commencement 
speaker will be U.S. Rep. Peter G. 
Torkildsen of Danvers. Currently serv- 
ing his second term in the U.S. House 
of Representatives, Torkildsen is chair- 
man of the Small Business Subcom- 
mittee on Government Programs and 
a member of the National Security 
Committee and the House Commit- 
tee on Resources. 

John R. Dimitry, NECC president, 
will preside over the ceremonies, and 
Marjorie Goudreault, chairman of the 
board of trustees, will confer degrees 
on the graduates. 

Sign language interpreter services 
during the commencement exercises 
will be provided by members of the 
college’s Interpreter Training Pro- 
gram. Music will be performed by 
Paella Brass and a reception will fol- 
low the ceremonies. 


Contemporary art 
shows at Lawrence 


Modern European Prints, a traveling 
exhibition from The Arkansas Arts 
Center in Little Rock, is on exhibit 
until April 28 in the atrium gallery on 
NECC’s Lawrence campus. 

Each artist represented in this ex- 
hibition had a direct influence on the 
development of contemporary art. 

The stylistic innovations of mod- 
ern masters such as Braque, Leger, 
Roualt and Magritte spanned the first 
60 years of this century, shaping the 
evolution of the 20th century art, 
particularly in America. 

The diversity ofimagery displayed 
in these works ranges from the hu- 
man figure to still life to abstraction. 
Printmaking techniques include li- 
thography, etching, aqua tint and 
silkscreen, presenting an opportu- 
nity to study the distinct expressive 
qualities of each medium. 

One of the 13 traveling exhibi- 
tions available through the arts 
center's State Services Department, 
Modern European Prints continues to 
be one of the most frequently sched- 
uled exhibits and is designed to be 
both educational and aesthetically 
appealing. 

The Lawrence campus is located at 
45 Franklin St. The campus is open 
Monday through Thursday, 9 a.m. to 
9 p.m. and Fridays, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
The atrium gallery is located off the 
main entrance. 


In our next issue: Mountain 
biking in New England 
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Overseas program expands 


@ Adventurous students 
can now study at an 
Indian university 


By SCOTT FERREN 
Managing Editor 


study abroad countries available to stu 

dents, allowing them to take classes at 
Bangalore University and experience the 
Indian lifestyle by living with an Indian 
family for two weeks. 

Organized by Usha Sellers, assistant 
dean, division of social sciences, and John 
Osborne, professor, department of natural 
sciences, the program will be available to 
students in spring ’96 if approved. 

Students currently have the opportunity 
to study in 18 countries, including England, 
Spain, Italy, China, Russia, Mexico and Ec- 
uador. The expedition to Bangalore will 
cost students about $6000. 

President John R. Dimitry realizes the 
importance of study abroad programs and 
believes a semester spent abroad can aid a 
student in future studies. 

“It looks good on a transcript to a four 
year school,” he said. 

Sellers said India has become much more 
open to visitors from the United States in 
recent years compared to the past. She cited 
Hillary Rodham Clinton’s and Gov. William 
Weld’s recent treks to her homeland as 
proof as improving relations between the 
two countries. 

She said students will benefit from study- 
ing in Bangalore because they will be able to 
experience the wide range of emotions that 
emulate from a Third World nation. 

“It has a very good education system,” 
Sellers said. “Students will develop a sense 
of being comfortable exploring the city.” 

The university has an established repu- 
tation for being a top-class institution in 
the computer field. 

“It’s the second most important center 
of computer engineering and software in 
the world,” Dimitry said. 

The money students spend in Bangalore 
and surrounding communities will be the 
only funds they will need, since the fee 
completely covers tuition, living arrange- 
ments and travel expenses. 

Students might also enjoy the comfort- 


[= may soon be added to the list of 
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Reasons To Study Abroad 


zB | 


”I believe it broadens 
your perspective, view, 
judgment and is enlight- 
ening. You get insight to 
your own culture as you 
see other ways of life.” 

Usha Sellars 


able climate. 

“The climate is a lot warmer (than in the 
United States),” Sellers said. “The weather is 
generally really pleasant.” 

The social climate varies in each house- 
hold. Whereas one home may have an ar- 
ranged marriage, another down the street 
may have a love marriage. 

“You really have traditional and modern 
India co-existing,” Sellers said. “The senses 
are challenged in every way.” 

Dimitry stressed the importance of cross- 
cultural learning, and believes India’s cul- 
ture is vastly different than that of the 
United States. 

“It’s an exotic country,” he said. “It has 
a radically different culture.” 

He said one way to learn about your own 
way of life is to observe other cultures. 

“I believe it broadens your perspective, 
view, judgment and is enlightening,” he 
said. 

“You get insight to your own culture as 
you see other ways of life.” 

The program itself will feature tradi- 
tional courses, including three required 
classes and a selection of one or two elec- 
tives out of three. 

One of the electives is an independent 
study course in which the participant does 
field work, a research project or commu- 


nity service options for class credit. 

A minimum GPA of 2.5 is required to 
enroll in the program, but there is no 
language requirement. Students are ex- 
pected to enroll in an Indian language 
course as part of the curriculum. 

The program is a collaboration between 
NECC and UMass/Lowell and endorsed by 
the College Consortium of International 
Studies, which includes about 80 two-year 
and four-year colleges, Sellers said. 

Through CCIS, students from around 
the nation will be able to enter into the 
Study Abroad Program, but must come to 
NECC or UMass/Lowell to do so. 

While students will be able to live with 
an Indian family for two weeks, the rest of 
their time will be spent in a village hotel, 
the cost of which is part of the initial fee. 

| The language barrier should be nonex- 
istent, according to Sellers, since “English 
is spoken sufficiently enough to get by.” 

While Dimitry joked about the number 
of languages Indians know compared to 
Americans, he noted the system of learning 
is comparable. 

“It has an educational system which is 
very comparable to ours,” he said. 

For information on how to become a 
part of a study abroad program, contact 
Sellers at ext. 3969. 


New interpreting program gets under way 


@ Medical interpreters 
seek to overcome language 


barriers 


By WILLIAM G. MOBLEY 
Staff Reporter 


gram took its first steps toward be 

coming a functioning certificate pro- 
gram, with the goal of improving commu- 
nication between patients and doctors. 

Lack of communication inhibits many 
patients from receiving proper treatment. 
In many cases, non-English speaking pa- 
tients refuse to go to hospitals because they 
are asked to bring an English-speaking friend 
or relative to translate for them. 

“The problem with that is that many 
problems are of a personal nature,” said 
Paul Bevilacqua, assistant dean of human 
services and health professions. “No one 
wants to bring a gossiping neighbor or 
their kid to tell the doctor they’ve been 
raped or something. 

“This program allows us to supply the 
medical community with interpreting per- 
sonnel with a limited medical background, 
who can be discreet,” he said. 

The program began last fall with a pilot 
group of seven students, including Charlene 
Valladares and Gratereaux Altacracia, both 
of whom work at Methuen’s Holy Family 
Hospital. 

Valladares, a secretary, doubled as an 
interpreter before the class, but now feels 
more comfortable in the role. 

“I have developed my skills a lot,” she 


L= fall, the medical interpreting pro 


said. “I think that this program is some- 
thing that should have been in place long 
ago. The hospitals are far behind in address- 
ing the need for professionally-trained in- 
terpreters of foreign languages.” 

Altacracia said the program has helped 
her outside the work place. 

“It has helped me gain a multi-cultural 
perspective,” she said. “It has helped me 
understand cultures better, as well as helped 
me in my career.” 

Valladeres and Altacracia, along with 
the other five students, received certificates 
and went on to interpreter jobs paying 
between $10-25 per hour. Their work has 
helped Bevilacqua see the program’s 
strengths and weaknesses. 

“Although we see there is a large job 
market out there for medical interpreters, 
that job market is undefined,” Bevilacqua 
said. “We can’t tell students that there are 
so many jobs at such places, but the need is 
out there.” 

“The reason there is an undefined mar- 
ket is that the hospitals do not have to hire 
professionally trained interpreters,” 
Valladares said. “They take amateurs from 
the area to save on money. Hopefully, the 
medical interpreter association will man- 
date that hospitals have professionally 
trained medical interpreters, just like it’s 
mandated that hospitals have trained Ameri- 
can Sign Language interpreters for deaf 
patients.” 

Valladeres, an MIA supporter, believes 
the mandate will be in place within the next 
year or so. 

The undefined market hasn’t stopped 
students from applying for the program, 
however. Many have simply been refused. 


File photo 


PAUL BEVILACQUA 


“The largest problem is the lack of quali- 
fied applicants,” Bevilaqua said. 

To enter the program, a student must be 
fluent in not just English but “proper” 
Spanish or Khmer. Many students are flu- 
ent in one but weak in the other. 

“All of our applicants-who consider En- 
glish a second language - either didn’t have 
proper English skills or their first language 
was tainted from exposure to slang ver- 
sions of their language as opposed to proper 
Spanish or Khmer,” he said. 

Many applicants are nearly qualified for 
admittance, but they have been asked to 
take a basic course in their language, 
whether it be English, Spanish or Khmer. 

After they regain their lost proficiency, 
they can reapply in the fall. 

“The goal is to recruit the required 15 to 
25 students needed to keep at least one 
class open,” Bevilacqua said. 
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Crimes 
against 
humanity 


picture of a place where murder, 
rape and mayhem are facts of life 


By BREEDA WHITMORE 


Staff Reporter 
ith pictures and poetry, Naum Panovski 
brought the true horror of present day Yugosla- 
via to NECC. 


“There is a new phrase for anti-Semitism and national- 
ism today,” Panovski said. “It’s called, ‘ethnic cleansing.” 

Brutal changes are taking place in what was once a 
peaceful country. When he was a young man growing up 
in the ’60s, he really believed that genocide could never 
happen again. He was wrong. 

Jewish communities are being persecuted; so are Mus- 
lims and Bosnians in the drive to unite all Serbian lands, he 
said. 

“This is an evil time,” Panovski said. “We have mass 
extermination, images of families being separated, thou- 
sands of people being killed, refugee camps springing up 
all over Europe. It is like Nazi Germany all over again.” 

In the 1930s Western Europe did not recognize or react 
in time and thereby made a colossal mess. He said Lord 
Owen of Great Britain is acting like Neville Chamberlain 
did then. 

People in the old Yugoslavia lived together in peace. 
They shared each other’s holy days. They were like Europe- 
ans everywhere. They liked the same music, same furniture 
and clothes, he said. 

“Then the ‘Butcher from Serbia,’ the ‘New Napoleon,’ 
Mr. Slobodan Milosevic, came along to liberate all Serbian 


‘The ugly truth 


D. Miller photo 
NAUM PANOVSKI shows NECC students just how 
horrible real war is, even when it is thousands of 
miles away in Bosnia. 


lands,” Panovski said. “This is not war, it is a slaughter. A 
war takes two armies. The civilians were unarmed. Serbs 
used the aggression of soldiers against the people. This 
monstrous devastation is the aggression of criminals who 
took over their own people to get rid of others.” 

Panovski showed a documentary made by Bosnian 
television in 1992, three short months after the war began. 

“The journalists and TV crew deserve credit for the risks 
they took,” he said. “Their names are Nedim Loncaredic, 
Branko Lukic and Nedim Dvukeric. Who knows, they may 
be dead now.” 

The audience witnessed the starving faces of the in- 
mates behind the barbed wire of these “new” concentra- 
tion camps. The film showed thousands of wooden grave- 
markers, some in the shape of a cross, and many with the 
Star of David, side-by-side, spilling into acres and acres of 
green meadows. 


There were even graves on city streets, in front of yards 
where children attempted to play with their latest toys 
knives and real guns. The stark picture of a child, no more 
than nine or 10, standing outside his home holding a rifle 
brought tears to Panovski’s eyes. 

“This is disastrous,” he said. “They have been exposed to 
long periods of terror. They have seen their mothers being 
raped, and their siblings’ innards being ripped out. How 
will they ever recover?” 

About 4 million refugees from this war are now in 
camps in Germany. England closed its doors. All that is left 
for these children who have been separated from their 
parents is pictures and memories. They live their lives 
through letters. 

“The kids have expressed themselves,” Panovski said. “A 
boy wrote to his sister after he left his family, and this is 
what he said: ‘People are the most horrible creatures in this 
world.’ The problems in this part of the world are very 
complex. There are six official languages; it is a multi- 
cultural society. There are Roman Catholics, Jews, Mus- 
lims, Eastern Orthodox. There is a rich North and a poor 
South. 

“So it is not a question of not having strong leaders,” he 
said to a student. “It is more a matter caused by the 
criminally insane destroying a multi-cultural society. The 
Serbs feel they are the legitimate successors of Yugoslavia.” 

An audience member asked what position the United 
States should take, if any. 

“It is a European problem,” Panovski said. “I am really 
mad at the British negotiators. This war could have been 
stopped in October 1991. Why does our road to Europe have 
to be paved with graves? Things could have been different. 
I am not a politician, I am an artist. I care about people.” 


Scary Thought 


“The kids have expressed them- 
selves,” Panovski said. “A boy wrote 
to his sister after he left his family, 
and this is what he said: ‘People 
are the most horrible creatures in 
this world.” 


College to offer new writing option next fall 


® Program unanimously 
approved to give students 
a new choice for a degree 


By MIKE TOBIN 
Staff Reporter 


ne student’s determination has re 
O sulted in the addition of a new 
course to the NECC curriculum. 
The new liberal arts writing option pro- 
gram is set to begin in the fall, giving 
students the opportunity to “concentrate 
on writing, associated communications 
skills and their applications,” according to 
the course description. 
It is intended for the “building on exist- 
ing skills, developing individual style and 
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explore career applications of writing.” 

The program was the creation of student 
Linda Herrera. 

The long road to approval began in De- 
cember 1993, when she issued a letter 
requesting the creation of a writing pro- 
gram. The reason behind her request was 
that in order to get a degree in the types of 
writing Herrera wanted to study, the de- 
gree would have to be tailor-made with 
different courses, which Herrera was 
against. 

“I wanted my degree to show I had 
placed an emphasis on writing. | didn’t 
want to spend several years at NECC, and 
then have to transfer to another school to 
get a degree in writing,” she said. 

Over the 15 months it took to win ap- 
proval for the program, Herrera said she 
received a lot of positive feedback from 
both professors and students, many ofwhom 
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contributed to the final structure of the 
program. 

“There was a lot of synthesizing” of the 
program over the 15 months, according to 
Herrera, and within the final proposal, the 
program was “quite a bit different, but 
better. The length of time it took to approve 
the program gave mea chance to refine it,” 
she said. 

Herrera presented the program to the 
dean of academic affairs March 6, stating 
“this option gives students the opportunity 
to experience the broad field of writing, 
thereby discovering what their best talents 
and skills are.” 

The proposed program was unanimously 
approved. 

Priscilla Bellairs, English department 
chair, said that in addition to English Comp 
I and Il, the core writing courses for the 
program include creative writing, advanced 
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composition and speech. Course electives 
include journalism, broadcast reporting and 
cooperative education. Bellairs also ex- 
pressed hope that “this option will increase 
the number of students electing to take 
technical writing.” 

Herrera said one of the program’s strong 
points is that “It takes what we have already 
and synthesizes existing programs into one 
cohesive unit. It will draw students to the 
school, since those who want to take writ- 
ing can now study it here. It gives students 
a real broad spectrum of writing.” 

In her proposal, Herrera estimated that 
between 15-20 students annually might 
enroll in this option in its first five years. 
She wants to be actively involved in sup- 
porting the program now that it has been 
approved. 

“We've got the seed planted,” she said. 
“Now we need to water it.” 
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Graduate embarks 


on world cycle tour 


® Hand-powered bicycle 
allows disabled man the 
chance to wheel his way 
across Europe and beyond 


By DAVE MILLER 
Features Editor 


oug Ewing plans to celebrate his 
D 40th birthday in Moscow June 

14. To get there, he will travel more 
than 3,500 miles on a custom-designed, 
human-powered, vehicle known as a 
handcycle. 

Ewing, who uses a wheelchair, will soon 
join a group of cyclists at the third phase of 
a 14 stage, around-the-world-trek that be- 
gan March 17 in Washington, D.C. 

The ride is sponsored jointly by World 
T.E.A.M. Sports Inc., a nonprofit disabled 
athletic organization and AXA, a financial 
and insurance institution based in France. 

The AXA World Ride '95 will cover more 
than 12,000 miles in eight months. Al- 
though the ride is open to all athletes, 
special emphasis is placed on those indi- 
viduals who have overcome disabilities to 
participate in the event. While some might 
ride for only a few miles, many plan to cover 
a considerable distance. 

Ewing joined the tour in Boston for a 
flight to Shannon Airport in Ireland April 8. 
From there, World Ride cycles to Dublin, 
then ferries to England. After pedaling 
through England, another ferry brings them 
to Calais, France. Once on the continent, 
the tour will wheel its way to Paris, Vienna 
and Russia. Ewing concludes his portion of 
the tour in Moscow, but the ride continues 
to Mongolia, China and Japan. 


Bradford’s 


Transfer 


By Oct. 1, the tour will be back in the 
United States. The last two stages of the 
tour covers almost 3,000 miles from Cali- 
fornia to Washington, D.C. 

Ewing will rejoin the tour in St. Louis, 
cycling the last 960 miles. 

The purpose of the trip is to raise aware- 
ness about disabled athletes and sports 
worldwide, Ewing said. 

“There are countries in some parts of the 
world that are 40 or 50 years behind the 
times,” Ewing said. “And unlike here, people 
with disabilities are isolated, not 
mainstreamed.” 

He said that some European spectators 
might be surprised when they see him 
whizzing by. 

“It will be eye-opening for them, I’m 
sure,” Ewing said. 

The upcoming marathon is not his first. 
In summer of 93, Ewing and seven others 
cycled across the U.S. on a 58-day trip. 

“It’s a perfect way to see the country and 
meet people,” he said. 

How does Ewing plan to keep motivated 
as he wheels his 30-pound cycle through 
the windy roads that lie ahead? 

“There are days | might ask myself what 
I’m doing, especially when I’m tired,” he 
admitted. “When I was coming across the 
country, I met people who had disabilities. 
They had never seen this kind of equipment 
before. They were really excited, especially 
when they got a chance to try our bikes.” 

Ewing, a 1992 liberal arts graduate, is 
formerly from Haverhill. He now resides in 
Newton, N.H., but maintains strong ties to 
NECC with his involvement in the social 
club, the athletic advisory council and the 
occupational advisory board. Off-campus, 
Ewing is a board member of the Granite 
State Independent Living Foundation, and 
also speaks at area schools about head and 
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KATHY BRESNAHAN 


can answer your questions. 


Crank it up 


D. Miller photo 


DOUG EWING, a 1992 NECC graduate, with the custom-made handcycle 
that his arms will power for 3,500 miles at an average of 65 miles a day. 


spinal cord injury prevention. 

Athletic advisory board member, Sandra 
DeVellis, considers Ewing a positive role 
model for all students at the college. 

“Doug is open and adventurous,” she 
said. “He's an inspiration and really helpful 
to the students. I feel he’s an important part 


of the college community.” 

Accessibility for the disabled participants 
will be one of the bigger challenges of this 
trip, Ewing said. 

“Given the right opportunity and the 
right equipment, disabled people can do 
just about anything,” Ewing said. 
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Here's a simple assignment for any college student - one which could pay off for 
the rest of your life. Take a look at the information in this ad and compute how 
much college money you're eligible for when you work as a Part-time Package 
Handler with UPS. Work one of the following shifts: 

* 12:30 to 5:30 p.m. *6to 11 p.m. 

**11 p.m. to 3 a.m. **3 to 8 a.m. 


VISIT BRADFORD TODAY 
AND APPLY EARLY! 


lf your math worked out correctly, you came up with a 
staggering figure. Now here's how you get the job: 


Apply in person at UPS any Thursday from 2-4 p.m., 90 
Brick Kiln Road, Chelmsford, MA, (508) 441-3414 or see 
your UPS Recruiter on campus on the following dates: 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, CONTACT: 
Admissions Office, Bradford College, 
320 South Main Street, Bradford, MA 01835 


508 / 372-7161 * 800/336-6448 WORKING FOR STUDENTS WHO WORK FOR US. 


UPS DELIVERS EDUCATION 


PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION IS NOW AVAILABLE (12:30-5:30 P.M. SHIFT ONLY) 
THROUGH THE LOWELL REGIONAL TRANSIT AUTHORITY. 
FOR UPDATED BUS SCHEDULES PLEASE CALL (508) 452-6161. 
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Coping with Parkinson’s Disease 


@ From out of the blue, 
deadly disease takes all 
from victims and families 


By JACK SHIRLING 
Staff Reporter 


eyes of a person who has had a 
loved one afflicted with Parkinson’s 
Disease, and this is what you will see. 

Look into the eyes of the afflicted and 
you see a person who is trapped. 

Bruce Baxter of Haverhill lost his father 
to Parkinson’s in 1993. In his eyes is a 
frustration and a sadness not due to the 
death of his father, but to what his father 
had to endure: decreased motor skills and 
an inability to convey his thoughts. 

“He knew cognitivly what he wanted to 
do and say, but he couldn’t,” Baxter said. 
“He was a prisoner of his own mind.” 

Baxter described his relationship with 
his father as very close. 

“He wasn’t only my father, he was my 
best friend. He was my idol.” 

His father earned two master’s degrees 
- one in theology and the other in business 
administration. He was the chief financial 
officer for Tetley Tea Co. and served as a 
consultant for many major companies. 

Much like Baxter, is an NECC faculty 
member, who requested anonymity, whose 
spouse has an even more serious form of 
Parkinson’s called Diffuse Lewy Body Dis- 
ease. 

"We didn’t realize the severity of the 


Fees and strength. Look into the 


diagnosis, and had to research it at our 
town library, It was then on a steamy July 
day, sitting in the bright sun we read and 
couldn’t take in its import. The sun stopped 
shining,” the faculty member said. 

Life sometimes is unfair when disease 
arrives. People learn to cope and make the 
adjustments in order to provide some sense 
of normalcy. 

“It hasn’t meant a total cut off from our 
old life, but we’ve had to alter the way we 
deal with short-term and long-term de- 
mands,” said the faculty member. 

In terms of change, Baxter’s parents had 
to move from their home in New Hamp- 
shire to be closer to him and area hospitals. 
His father was a big man at 6 feet 6 inches 
and 280 pounds, making it impossible for 
his wife to move or pick him up in case he 
fell. 

Most Parkinson’s sufferers can’t do 
things that most people take for granted, 
like cutting a piece of meat, going to the 
bathroom, getting up when they want, pour- 
ing a drink or take a drink for that matter. 

It was at this point that his father’s 
anger had set in. He couldn’t be normal and 
he couldn’t accept it. Stripped of his inde- 
pendence, his thought processes were gone. 

“It was as if he were trapped, and, of 
course, there was no way out,” Baxter said. 
“I was angry because my father was a very 
proud man and now this disease was de- 
stroying him, reducing him to something 
we didn’t like.” 

During one of his father’s more lucid 
days, “He pleaded to end this,” and com- 
pared it to “a death corral,” Baxter said. 

In terms of treatment, the drug Sinemet 
has been used in both cases with other 
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forms of L-Dopa. Exercise is very important 
as it tends to keep the muscles from becom- 
ing as rigid. In the case of the faculty 
member, it includes swimming 3 times a 
week. In Baxter’s case, his father rode a bike 
3-4 times a week for as long as he was 
physically able. 


For Baxter, no longer is his dad a pris- 
oner. He has been spared from the wrath of 
Parkinson’s. His eyes reflect the grief he has 
incurred from the loss of his father. The 
spouse of the faculty member fights on. 
Every day is a new battle, one that is indeed 
uphill. 


Doctors continue to look for cure; 1 million afflicted 


@ New surgery offers 
remarkable possibilities 
after 175 years of study 


By JACK SHIRLING 
Staff Reporter 


arkinson’s Disease afflicts nearly 1 
P million Americans and doctors can’t 

isolate its cause. In fact, some re- 
searchers believe it is environmentally 
caused. This is especially alarming given 
the fact it’s out there ready to strike its next 
victim. 

Dr. Roger Paradis of New England Neu- 
rological Associates, based in Haverhill, 
made reference to Alzheimer’s, stating “Re- 
search points to contact with pesticides as 
a youth affects brain cells; those cells are in 
turn destroyed, and the damage is 
unrepairable, which may be in the same 
category as Parkinson’s.” 

Concurring with Dr. Paradis was Dr. 
Michael Schwarzchild from Massachusetts 
General Hospital. 

“A study done 15 years ago in California 
using a synthetic form of heroin called 


MTPT pointed out you could get it through 
toxins, "he said 

Parkinson’s ravages the human brain, 
stripping its victims of their independence 
over time. Parkinson’s patients have one 
characteristic in common, the marked re- 
duction of the chemical Dopamine, whose 
primary responsibility is that of allowing 
the brain to receive messages that control 
all basic body movement. 

Dopamine is produced as well as kept in 
a part of the brain called Substantia Nigra. 
If for any reason this is damaged or de- 
stroyed, it affects the Corpus Striatum, the 
brain section controlling body movement. 

The disease named after British physi- 
cian James Parkinson who identified it in 
1817. It has no cure. 

“Research is hindered... by not knowing 
the cause, it’s harder to find a cure,” Dr. 
Schwarzchild said. 

Symptoms include rigidity (muscle stiff- 
ness), tremors and slowed movement as the 
major. 

Accompanying these major signals are 
minor ones such as mumbled speech, drool- 
ing, and sleep disturbances. Doctors look 
for either two major signs or one major and 
two minor. 
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In diagnosing Parkinson’s, doctors must 
first do a battery of tests to rule out any 
other brain disorders, while this disease 
continues on its path of destruction. 

Once diagnosed, the primary treatment 
involves the drug Levadopa or more com- 
monly known as L-dopa. This drug raises 
the patient’s dopamine level which gives 
the afflicted more body movement and 
more muscle control. 

L-dopa was discovered in the mid-1960's 
and is still the treatment of choice among 
physicians today. 

“Most of the therapy is geared to replac- 
ing or mimicking dopamine . .. There is no 
treatment that affects progression,” Dr. 
Schwarzchild said. 

L-dopa is less and less effective over time 
and the patient eventually starts regressing 
because the body begins to create an immu- 
nity to it. Then doctors begin to add differ- 
ent medications to it in hopes of boosting 
the patient back to when they first started 
receiving L-dopa. 

The Wall Street Journal recently reported 
a new Surgical tactic that involves placing a 
probe into the brain of Parkinson’s patients 
and burning out a sliver of hyperactive 
neurons in a process called pallidotomy. 


The success rate of this procedure was 
shocking; 92 percent had complete or al- 
most complete relief of rigity, and 81 per- 
cent had excellent or good long lasting 
tremor relief. 

Asked about this procedure, Dr. 
Schwarzchild said, “It’s not a first line of 
defense in combating Parkinson’s...nothing 
can be done to repair the damage. 

The surgery was developed in Sweden 
and there is a waiting period of up to two 
years. 

The movie Awakenings details the impact 
of what treatment with L-dopa is like. It’s 
available for rental at video stores. The film 
stars Robin Williams and Robert De Niro. 


Dr. Schwarzchild 


“Research is hindered 
... by not knowing the 
cause, it’s harder to find 
a cure.” 


Attention Students 


_ Transfer Evening — 

_ will be held Thursday, April 27 
| from 5:80to8 p.m. 

in the lobby of the C-Building 


‘Representatives from various colleges 
_and universities will be present to 

answer students questions and provide 
information on the transfer process. 


All are welcome. 
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Pick your poison 


R. Burnham photo 
POPPING PILLS has become as hip in some circles as grungewear and sidewalk cafes. All- 


night partiers spend big bucks for pharmaceutical grade designer drugs. 


Club Pharmacopeia 


Special K (ketamine) 

Cost: $40-$50 per half gram 

Effect: apparent weightlessness, disorientation 

Who uses: Mainly New York homosexuals 

Ecstasy (MDMA) 

Cost: $20-$30 per pill 

Effect: introspection, euphoria 

Who uses: Ravers nationwide; British ravers and 
soccer fans 

GHB 

Cost: $20 per ounce 

Effect: alcohol-like drowsiness 

Who uses: Body-Builders, West Coast club goers 

DMT 


Sexual Stimulant, Some Say 


Cost: $200 per gram 


Effect: extreme perceptual alteration; “out-of- 


body” hallucination 


Who uses: serious “psychonauts” 


Nexus (2C-B) 


Costs: $25-$35 per capsule 
Effect: giddiness, visual effects 
Who uses: denizens of dance clubs in California 


and Florida 


D Meth (methamphetamine) 


Cost: $60-$120 a gram 


Effect: long-lasting manic energy 
Who uses: Formerly bikers/blue collar, now West 


Coast ravers 


Source: Newsweek magazine 


oa 


| tant but having an orgasm,” Ecstasy user Rick said. “It got me real 


_ “Ecstasy gave me an immediate (erection) and nothing was impor- 


_ excited and all I wanted was to (have intercourse).” 


@ Ravers crash all-night on a 
hallucinogenic rush; many 
users unaware of consequences 


By JASON B. GROSKY 
Sports Editor 


he strobe lights flash and shine hypnotically 

E around the room while techno music blares 

rom the hi-fi in the background. Teenagers 

and young adults dominate the room, dancing, 

swaying, gyrating in whatever body movement strikes 
their carefree mood. 

Witnessing those achieving feelings of ‘Ecstasy ° 
is acommon sight at rave clubs in Manchester, N.H. 
and Boston. Many of these carefree trippers congre- 
gate at rave club spots, making for a far-out weekend 
of clubbing. 

The drug Ecstasy has become the fan favorite 
drug among ravers nationwide and overseas in 
Great Britain. This pill-popping craze has swept 
across the dance club scene leaving its participants 
with an empathetic feeling, the duration of which 
generally lasts five-plus hours. It is a hallucinogen- 
a substance that alters sensory impressions. 

Ecstasy is known in the phamaceutical world as 
methylenedioxymethamphetamine, or MDMA for 
short, while on the street and in raves it goes by the 
nicknames “E,” “X” and “Adam.” Local street costs 
run anywhere between $25-40 per pill, an expensive 
price to pay for a high. 

Users repeatedly express similar feelings of the 
high achieved while doped up from using X. In 
addition to the compelling feeling of an ‘up-all- 
night’ rush of energy, participants feel overcome/ 
stimulated by tremendous feelings of love, admira- 
tion and sexual arousal. 

Among the other ‘designer’ amphetamines (Spe- 


Students p 


@ The ‘love drug’ Ecstasy is 
slowly reaching the American 
mainstream, appealing to the 
country’s young experimenters 


By JASON B. GROSKY & JACK SHIRLING 
Sports Editor & Staff Reporter 


here is a new drug craze on college cam 

E puses today. Ecstasy, known as MDMA is 

gaining in popularity for its received burst of 

energy and sexual arousal. It is the drug of choice for 
many ‘ravers’ and concert go-ers nationwide. 

The drug’s existence spans approximately 10 
years on America’s streets, but has only reached the 
mainstream; therefore, there is a lack of research 
and documentation on the drug and its impact on 
users. But the drug described as “the perfect buzz” 
by Heather, a NECC student, may not be so as perfect 
as she thinks. 

Ecstasy was developed to treat victims of Post 
Traumatic Stress Disorder. It has been found to 
cause brain damage in rats and may trigger exhaus- 
tion, liver damage and psychosis in humans. The 
drug depletes the serotonin level in the brain, dis- 
rupting the chemical balance. Ecstasy acts as a 
depressant and a mild hallucinogen. The reported 
effects make the user open internally (with insight- 
ful feelings), and see things from a more under- 
standing viewpoint. 

Heather said she first heard of Ecstasy from her 
boyfriend, a student at Franklin Pierce College in 
New Hampshire. 

“I'd heard more and more about it over the past 
few weeks and wanted to see what it was like,” she 
said. 

Her boyfriend vacationed in Palm Springs, Fla. 
over spring break in March. Tee-shirts and knick- 
knacks were not the only souvenirs he returned 
home. Accompanying him were four cream colored 
tablets of Ecstasy, to be shared with Heather and 
another friend. He bought each tablet (nicknamed 
rolling) for $25 in Florida. That compares to spend- 
ing up to $40 for the drug on the street in the 
Merrimack Valley, according to one user 
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Newsweek, it is said to be more mood-altering and can 
last up to 24 hours per hit without any known side- 
effects. These substitutes, though less expensive 
than X, may exceed a toxic level 50 times higher 
while ten times more concentrated. 

Concern has been raised over the toll MDMA 
takes on the body’s neurotransmitter serotonin 
(found in brain cells and associated with one’s 
mood). Ailments, including depression, sleeping dis- 
orders and panic attacks, have been tied to the 
imbalance of serotonin in one’s body. Essentials of 
Psychology suggests it may depress brain activity and 
if it were to block inhibitory messages, it would act 
as a powerful stimulant. This harmful side effect 
shows the large risks users may face in the future. 

In addition, further published reports state tests 
conducted by researchers on rodents and primates 
show Ecstasy damages brain cells containing the 
serotonin. 

There are opposing views on the extent and use 
of Ecstasy. Despite potential side effects, some feel it 
may help treat patients in psychotherapy. Psychology 
Today reports though the drug was outlawed in 1986 
by the Drug Enforcement Agency, the Food and Drug 
Administration approved research last May for the 
first time. Researchers contend it will ease the pain 
and emotional distress of cancer patients and help 
recovering soldiers suffering from post-traumatic 
stress disorder. 

Ecstasy has piqued the interest of psychiatrists, 
many of whom feel the drug will speed up the 
therapeutic routine of psychotherapy. Coupled with 
psychiatrists, the designer drug supporters feel it 
will benefit anything from enriched self-image to 
emotional cognition. 

Many users of the drug describe feeling the result 
as extremely ‘horny’ and a want/need to come into 
contact with others. Many users have said this drug 
acts as a sexual stimulant or aphrodisiac. Also, those 
‘consumers’ attribute a feeling of unlimited and 
Telentless energy to the high Ecstasy leaves on a 


hours of ‘Ecstasy’ 


‘The wall says it all 


person. This immeasurable non-stop ‘caffeine’ rush 
enables ravers to remain awake and active ‘til the 
very wee hours of the morning. 

Ecstasy has existed since 1914, but only within 
the last few years has it hit the New England 
mainstream. With new drug tests, the X is becoming 
more and more popular. 


R. Burnham photo 
THE POTENTIAL of Ecstasy has proved strong, making a huge impact in Europe. The 
graffiti shown in this German transport tunnel shows the drug’s world-wide recognition. 


Although Ecstasy gives an individual increased 
energy and sexual stimulation, the hazards run 
high. Chemical imbalances in the brain effect a 
user's psychosis. Ecstasy risks run high and staying 
up dancing all night is the pleasure achieved. Do the 
two cancel out? 

Evidently not. 


to $40 per hit in Valley 


nin throws off one’s actions and distorts one’s vision 
and perceptual equilibrium. 

“Looking out into the crowd-the fans looked 
clumped together and were moving in waves, like at 
the beach,” he said. 

“I was kind of out of it,” said Jay. “There were so 
many people [at Woodstock, the bands kept playing 
and I felt like I was just along for the ride.” 

Jeff took the drug one more time, this time at a 
Nine Inch Nails concert in January. Ecstasy gave him 
feelings of happiness, arousal and excitement, and 
added to “a good show.” 

“I felt this big-time numbing feeling, like being 
on speed,” said a patient being treated for drug use 
at Baldpate Hospital. “I felt great, like I was floating 
and nothing could hurt me, it was euphoric.” 

Though his sexual feelings were aroused, the 
patient warned of the drug’s reality. 

“(Ecstasy) feels so good, it makes it easy to O.D. 
(overdose) on,” he said. “You feel so good, you’re real 
prone to do something stupid.” 

Depending on what the drug is cut with, it may 
affect its user differently. Matt was the only person 
interviewed who had taken a colored pill other than 
white, once trying a purple tablet. 

“Me and a few friends were out in a field and we 
thought the grass was talking to us,” Matt said. 
“When a car drove by we thought we saw headlights 
coming at us,” 

He said a definite aura surrounded them and the 
extent of their high caused the guys to both stare at 
a fish tank for three hours and watching ice cream 
melt. In addition, he felt an increased awareness, 
higher anxiety and heightened emotions. 

Published reports suggest each color may indi- 
cate the strength of the high, but no printed factual 
evidence has determined that. Among them are 
cream, white, black, purple and yellow. 

Ecstasy places its users into an unsure frame of 
mind. Under its influence people’s instincts become 
unsure, the mind in a cloudy haze. This feeling of 
freedom derives from the effect the release of the 
neurotransmitter serotonin. The brain loses its nor- 
mal reality and becomes cluttered with more ideas 
and thoughts than it can deal with. 

This feeling creates nervous energy and fear in 
the user. The imbalance disrupts one’s rationality. 

“We'd panic whenever there was an authority 
figure around because it made us think we were 


going to getin trouble,” Matt said. “We feared for the 
worst (getting caught); it played with our emotions.” 
Each chose different angles concerning whether 
they would do the Ecstasy again. 
“Iwon't do it again,” said Matt, regardless of cost. 
“It’s just too expensive to have to pay $25 a hit 
for,” Jeff said. “If it was cheaper, I’d do it a lot more 
often, especially if it was free.” 
“I look forward to doing it again,” Heather said. 


“This time I want the whole tab to get the full effect.” 

Ecstasy continues to rage through clubs and 
campuses across the country and is reaching first 
time users at an alarming rate. While the high may 
feel uplifting and solace, the effects interfere with 
the user’s psychosis and distorts feelings and emo- 
tions. The non-stop flow of energy and sexual rushes 
may seem exhilarating, but the risks in the after- 
math are severe, said the textbook, Drugs in Society. 


A place to 


By JASON B. GROSKY 
Sports Editor 


Tugs, drugs and more drugs. Leading 
J erste: to a person’s downward 

spiral, often begins with one of the 
more mild drugs, such as Marijuana. When the 
high from weed becomes routine, a harder buzz 
is wanted. Hallucinogenic mushrooms, Ecstasy, 
LSD, Cocaine and Crack-Cocaine lead users up the 
drug ladder, or down the ladder of life, until a 
smashing collapse forces one to hit rock bottom. 

Among the many alcohol and drug depen- 
dency rehabilitation treatment centers in the 
area is Seminole Point, in Sunapee, N.H.. 

The program deals with the rehabilitation 
aspects of rehab for users and addicts of alcohol 
and all drugs. Those enlisted in the programs 
undergo many different types of treatment and 
counseling. 

Patients are placed into small conference 
groups, placing users with similar problems in 
the same circumstances, together. These partici- 
pants discuss their emotional feelings and vent 
experiences resulting from their addiction. 

“We have an intense clinical series of group 
meetings and discussions,” said a member of the 
nursing staff in the acute care unit. “This pro- 
gram runs a full seven days a week as the patient 
undergoes constant rehab therapy.” 

Seminole Point also holds private one-on-one 
therapy sessions. Enrolled addicts receive infor- 


turn to... 


mative tools telling the true fears, dangers and 
effects of drugs and alcohol. Both videos and 
paperwork are involved in the educating process, 
attempting to deter any possible relapses. 

Help does not always seek one in need, some- 
times the step must be taken by the individual in 
need. There are places to turn to and people who 
want to help those facing addictions. 

The phone number at Sunapee Point is 1-800- 
633-4000, while victims can also find help at 
Phoenix East in Haverhill (373-3333). Other treat- 
ment centers can be found in the Nynex Yellow 
Pages under “Drug Abuse & Addiction.” 

Don’t wait until it is too late. Make the neces- 
sary steps and phone call to begin the climb back 
up the ladder of life. 


Rehabilitation 


“Both videos and paperwork 
are involved in the educat- 
ing process, attempting to 
deter any possible relapses.” 
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‘Cup 0’ Joe’ keeps many students going 


(A LAST REQUEST] LAST REQUEST. 


@ Despite possible health 
risks for some, people still 
insist on indulging in 
this trendy beverage 


By CHRISTINE M. CARON 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


emember when coffee consisted of 
R restirsoased beans, cream and 

sugar? Some drank it black, others 
preferred it light. 

Today, coffee is more sophisticated, and 
trendier drinkers prefer gourmet brands 
over instant impersonators. 

Espresso, a dark-roast, is served as a 2- 
ounce shot. It has a bitter and pungent taste 
that, like many beer labels, obliges its con- 
sumer to acquire a taste. Although espresso, 
popular primarily in large cities, is both 
rich and bold in flavor, it is not recom- 
mended for first-time coffee drinkers. 

A lighter and smoother coffee creation, 
cappuccino, stems from the espresso fam- 
ily. A mild beverage consisting of 2-ounces 
each of espresso, steamed milk and frothed 
milk, cappuccino is a favorite among drink- 
ers of all ages. 

Although common coffee-bar favorites, 
mixed brews are expensive. Barnes & Nobles’ 
cafes, featuring top-rated Starbucks’ coffee, 
sells a variety of combinations from $2 to 
almost $4 a serving. Despite emptying your 
wallet (refills add up), any blend is well 
worth its price. 

Desperately trying to avoid costly cups 
of java can sometimes be difficult for hard- 
core coffee addicts. 

“When! worked in Boston, lines at many 
cafes and Dunkin’ Donuts shops ran clear 
out the door and down the street,” said 


Mark Manning, a business major. “Seven or 
more people were working just to serve 
coffee orders. No donuts or croissants — 
just coffee.” 

Coffee machine manufacturers, taking 
advantage of caffeine-crazed individuals, 
produce espresso machines of all shapes 
and sizes to satisfy such rapid demands. 

These shiny and distinguished appara- 
tuses are costly. Area stores have many 
models, ranging in price from $80 to $250. 
The more expensive, the better — however, 
there is a catch. 

Advanced coffee devices are not user- 
friendly. They are so complicated that it 
often takes experimenting with continu- 
ous cups of coffee blends before the brew 
tastes satisfactory. Coffee concocting is an 
art that can only be learned through persis- 
tent time and patience. 

One pertinent question the media con- 
tinuously debates is whether frequent con- 
sumption of coffee is bad for one’s health. 
Caffeine is the culprit. 

This controversial drug has suspected 
drawbacks that allegedly bring on various 
health problems. 

Although a few cups of coffee help many 
sleepy-eyed people awaken quicker, five or 
more cups a day can cause anxious 
overstimulation. 

Earnest coffee lovers experience a level 
of dependence and, when deprived of nor- 
mal daily doses, can encounter withdrawal 
symptoms, Headaches, fatigue, apprehen- 
sion and impaired or a hindrance in senses 
are common indications. 

“Sometimes my stomach can’t handle 
all of the caffeine in coffee,” Teresa Whitney, 
a psychology major, said. “Despite the pain 
it may induce, I still drink up. I can’t start 
my day without that first cup.” 

According to a study by Consumer Reports, 
coffee prompts the stomach to secrete more 
gastric acid than normal. This is why so 


ie T SAID 
CAPPUCCINO, 


Making Your ‘Coffee Talk’ Complete 


v Store coffee in a sealed, dry container 
to preserve freshness. Never keep at 
room temperature. Refrigerate grinds 
after opening. 

V People suffering from ulcers and 
acid indigestion should avoid all coffee, 
including decaffeinated because it causes 
an increase in gastric acid. 

V Coffee’s price per pound has 
climbed in cost almost over $2 per pound 


from January - September 1994 accord- 
ing to the Coffee, Sugar and Cocoa Ex- 
change Inc. 

VY Women trying to get pregnant 
should watch their caffeine intake, ac- 
cording to a Yale University study pub- 
lished last December. The report states 
that the more caffeine women reported 
taking in, the longer than usual it took 
them to conceive. 


J 


many people with sensitive tummies often 
feel slightly sick or bloated after a few cups. 
Doctors recommend that those who suffer 
from ulcers or frequent acid indigestion to 
avoid all coffee, including decaffeinated. 
Not everyone awakes at the same time, 


has similar commutes or even eats break- 
fast in the morning. 

However, most Americans will agree on 
one thing — whether it be Maxwell House, 
Gloria Jean's, Starbucks or Dunkin’ Donuts, 
coffee rules. 


Lifelong learning program offers elder activities 


Reminder 


Now is the time to submit 
your essays for the 
English Department’s 
Spring Writing Awards 
Program 
Papers from Comp. I & II 
are eligible 
Deadline: 


April 25 at 11 a.m. 
Contact Professor Paula 
Boxer or your Comp. 
instructor for details 


@ Art museum trip and 
Tai-Chi classes among 
offerings as program 
continues to gain interest 


By SCOTT MERRILL 
Staff Reporter 


tage, culture, fitness, dance or poetry 
in the Life Long Learning program 
Thursdays at 2 p.m. 

Lectures and demonstrations are given 
on different topics of interest and are free 
of charge. ; 

Assistant coordinator, May Dipietro, a 
14 year volunteer, says she has seen weekly 
attendance go from 20-25 to 60-70. 

LLL now works in conjunction with the 
Elderhostel Institute Network, a nation- 


S enior citizens can learn about heri- 


Thank You 


to the members of the 
NECC Family for the cards, 
flowers and good wishes sent 
to me during my recovery. 
A special thanks to 
Cindy Pettengill for keeping 
the Placement Office in good 
shape during my absence. 


Abbott Rice 


Director of Placement 


wide program for adult learning, which 
recently lowered its entry age to 55. 

Program director Mary Jane Gillespie 
says LLL is a culturally-oriented program 
that teaches life skills to older citizens, at a 
very low cost. 

Gillespie enjoys attending the programs 
because she loves meeting the new attend- 
ees. 

“They are the best audience,” she said. 

LLL also takes trips. The group recently 
attended a flower show in Boston, anda trip 
to the Museum of Fine Arts is planned for 
June 7. Register ahead to participate. 

Four study groups are still available for 
the spring in a new program requiring 
preregistration. 

Study group volunteer coordinator, 
Marjorie Cary says the Elderhostel group 
trains people to teach the study groups. 

“What we are trying to do is interest 
elders to teach elders,” Cary said. “We want 
to give people a voice.” 


ALL YOU 
CAN EAT 


Italian Masterpieces 


Tuesday 4 to 9 p.m. 
Cheese or Pepperoni Pizza 
$3.99 per person 


Wednesday 4 to 9 p.m. 
Spaghetti or Ziti w/breadsticks 
$3.99 per person 


Lunch Specials Available daily 


Papa Gino's 
13 Plaistow Rd., Plaistow, N.H. 03865 


603-382-9204 


Study groups include: 

V From King’s Men To Minute Men: a 
look at the first colonies, witchcraft and 
Reformation, the role of blacks in early 
America, patriots and traitors, and Thomas 
Jefferson and the Constitution, Thursdays, 
through May 11. 

V Off The Rocker: fitness program for 
people over 60, the program promises safe 
therapeutic exercises, as well as physical, 
mental and social stimulation, Saturdays, 
through May 27. 

V Tai Chi Chuan: Explores the basic 
movements and history of this Chinese 
martial art form, Tuesdays, May 18 and 25. 

V Little Women: A book by Louisa May 
Alcott, will be discussed Tuesdays, May 2- 
30. 

Study groups are also in the works for 
the summer: current events, which will be 
a sociological study, and Let’s Go To The 
Movies, which will feature five weeks of 
classic movies. 
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Arts 


GEORGE by MARK SZORADY 
HALF AROUND rasa 
WORLD WHILE THE TRUTH 1S aie 
GETTING READY TO START. “Ops (] ) Ml 


Top 10 singles: 
1. Real McCoy: Run Away (Arista) 
2. Sheryl Crow: Strong Enough (A & M) 
3. TLC: Red Light Special (Lacface/Arista) 
4. Madonna: Take A Bow (Maverick/ 
Sire/Warner) 
5. Montell Jordan: This Is How We Do It 
( Island) 
6. Dionne Farris: I Know (Columbia) 
7. The Notorious B.1.G.: Big Poppa/ 
Warning (Bad Boy/Arista) 
8. Adina Howard: Freak Like Me (Mecca 
Don/East West) 
9. Elton John: Believe (Rocket/Island) 
10. Dr. Dre: Keep Their Heads Ringin’ 


TONIGHT ON “SLOPPY copy” VY, TONIGHT ON THE NATURE CHANNEL: | | ... AS IT RELATES To THE (Priority) 

DID 0.9. SIMPSON HIRE A A LOOK AT SURVIVAL IN 0.J, SIMPSON TRIAL! ig dawupe 

HIT MAN FROM OUTER SPACE? | THE JUNGLE... 1. Montell Jordan: This Is How We Do It 
(Island) 
2. Raphael Saadiq: Ask I Of You (Epic 
Soundtrack) 


3. Adina Howard: Freak Like Me (Mecca 
Don/East West) 
4. Dr. Dre: Keep Their Heads Ringin’ 


D T G (Priority) 
uf re. oy ase “Oz ‘ Rigen Wonder: For Your Love 
Cu PUCHAEL JACKSON? a (q 6. Barry White: Come On (A&M/ Per- 
1S 0.). GUILTY UNTIL y : spective) 
PROVEN INNOCENT ? . ; Ct 7. Usher: Think Of You (Lacface/Arista) 
8. Blackstreet: Joy (Interscope) 
THE SPATS by JEFF PICKERING 9. Freddie Jackson: Rub Up Against You 
AND DON'T WANT 10 HEAR ANY (Street Life/Scotti Bros.) 
MY FRIENDS ROSE, LILY, AND Ke L 10. Boyz II Men: Thank You (Motown) 
FERN ARE COMING OVER To SOKES FROM YOU ABOUT PLANTS !! gaeee Ae Top Video Rentals 
PLAY BRIDGE TONIGHT! i) 1. Clear And Present Danger: PG-13 (Para- 
mount) 


2. The Lion King: G (Walt Disney) 

3. Timecop: R (MCA/Universal) 

4. Natural Born Killers: R (Warner) . 

5. True Lies: R (Fox Video) 

6. Color Of Night: R (Hollywood) 

7. The Little Rascals: PG (MCA/Univer- 
sal) 

8. Wolf: R (Columbia TriStar) 

9. It Could Happen To You: PG (Colum- 
bia TriStar) 

10. Milk Money: PG-13 (Paramount) 


Look Kids... This Week in History 


\t's the large 


Clowns who Med students Whe intestine. April 19: In 1775, the Minutemen lost 
do Balloon put themselves - eight men at the battle of Lexington 
Art py a g through cdlege 4 on their return from Concord. The 


. British suffered 273 casualties. 
by Pertorm : : 
os aa ang In 1861, President Lincoln had all 


Southern ports blockaded, cutting off 
vital exports and aid. 

In 1933, President Franklin 
Roosevelt announced that the gold 
standard was being dropped. 

April 20: In 1983, President Reagan 
signed a compromise, bipartisan bill 
designed to rescue the Social Security 


. . System from bankruptcy. 
King Crossword MagicMaze April 21:In 1855, the first railroad 


ACROSS train to cross the Mississippi 
. “Ry? . 
eet, B” NAMES transversed the reiver’s first bridge 
5 Relattwe IN SPORTS between Rock Island, II., and Daven- 
8 Marrakesh port, Iowa. 
resident HHDAXHUQNKHEBYV In 1960, Congress approved a 
12 ay of seven strong voting rights act. 
Ace SPMJSCHEBYVTQOLI April 22: In 1889, the U.S. declared 
Alicia Oklahoma open to white settlement. 
te ppemah ae GaRSDEN SB “YW TR FP M-K)t FD Within 24 hours, claims were staked 
Some pin by 50,000 settlers 
16 Oporto’ < y 90, Fi 
eae ere 0. OMeW Kh FD B In 1930, the London Naval reduc- 
18 Share tion Treaty was signed by the US., 
20 Sayre ; ZiBUTKU S|JKNABXWU S Britain, Italy, France and Japan. 
21 Hockey's Bobby| "| OsOUNpeese FoA HS HOB ROE DAG aoa 
23 Mother-of pear Arts Trivia 
26 Sign AS YoWweGrOn ts KkeD Vos ata bu SO 
30 Altar words vite a 
31 Have a meal - Match the original vocalist to each 
32 Island wreath Pong Re ts No CeNSDSE- Keri D classic band: 
oe eae 5 54 Federal agcy. 11 Brave 36 Armed conflict 
neofthe = = $5 Prophet 17 Anagram of 37 Homes away Hebarse.O.O-B NN O.ACU LE. Z RT 
“Golden Girls DOWN tee from hone A) B. Delp 1) Journey 
38 An —andaleg — | Satchel 19 Wrath 39 Current B) D.L. Roth 2) Boston 
39 Chinese leader 2 TV sheriff 22 Fall into decay fashions YawWeveul Bes BORSACREES Ee ISOLA C) R. Plant 3) Genesis 
ae Sonia 3 Arab ruler 2 a drink 2 se over D) S. Perry 4) Van Halen 
: 4Wi iT ommotion 1 Innennost part Base k - : 
eee Aaie ena 55 The heat 42 Killes whale FON MY ELKRABBB E) P. Gabriel 5) Led Zeppelin 
gyptian seapo! : 26 Dance st 43 Wharf . : : : i 
49 “Beowulf,” for © Privy to i KER oat fe See aaa Find the listed words in the diagram. They run in Se 
one 7 Legal profession 28 Court barrier 45 NASA’s Sally all directions-forward, backward, up, down and 
50 Alms box 8 Love token 29 Even the score 46 1.D. mark diagonally. £9 C'S: ‘bd TV 
51 paces name © 9 Capital of 31 Common street 48 Cuckoo 
preceder Latvia name 
52 Spartan queen 10 Isles off 34 Tooth hazard Banks Bench ache Brett 
53 Close at hand Ireland 35 God of 36 Down sitter en ee ose 
iutKUS 
Becker Blue Bradshaw See crossword puzzle 
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® Good-eye, information, 
luck are ingredients for an 
entertaining night home 


By RICHMOND DAWSON 
Special Features Editor 


ere is a quick scenario: It’s Friday 
H night. You travel to the local video 
store and look around. 

“Is Natural Born Killers in,” you ask. 

“Nope, all out,” the clerk replies. 

This goes on and on. 

“Lion King?” 

“No.” 

“True Lies?” 

“No.” 

Things start to lookbleak, like you might 
have to rent Ace Ventura for the 100th time, 
or take your chances with such cinematic 
skunks as Ishtar or Toys. 

Don’t fret. 

Betwixt the store’s countless copies of 
Speed and the Fugitive, are some great films 
that, for one reason or the other, were 
virtually overlooked at the box office and 
on home video. 

These are diamonds in the rough. 

Here are 10 movies you will watch and 
watch again, movies well worth the $2 to $3 
spent on renting them. 

V 1) With his latest film, Pulp Fiction, 
garnishing seven Oscar nominations, prais- 
ing writer/director Quentin Tarantino is 
currently the “in thing to do.” 

But his previous work on Reservoir Dogs 
deserves equal praise. 

Dogs is even more original than Pulp 
Fiction. Tarantino has the unique ability to 
tell a story, to throw a spin on the average 
cops-and-robbers film. 

Reservoir Dogs takes a look at six perfect 
strangers brought together to pull off the 
perfect crime. 

Jumping from past to present, Tarantino 
uses his unique style telling the compelling 
story of the criminals. 

Reservoir Dogs, like Pulp Fiction, is brutal 
and real with violence. 

Watching Dogs will reveal Tarantino’s 
genius, as he becomes the best filmmaker 
of his generation. Reservoir Dogs is a prime 
example of his awesome capabilities. 

Being the creative force behind Reservoir 
Dogs, Tarantino proves he is a young and 
unpolished movie-making deity in waiting. 

Tim Roth gives the performance of his 
young career; Tarantino liked it so much he 
gave Roth a part in Pulp Fiction. 

Hollywood's version of “the go to guy,” 
Harvey Keitel (Taxi Driver, Pulp Fiction) is 
riveting as Mr. White. Keitel has incredible 
screen presence, possessing a charisma that 
doesn’t come along very often. 

Reservoir Dogs’ violent roller coaster ride 
of emotions is ruthless and breathtaking, 
exposing the violent nature lurking in all of 
us and the violence plaguing the world. 

V 2z) While Dogs certainly has a specific 
audience, writer-director Mike Binder cre- 
ated Indian Summer for everyone. 

Sure, it’s an old Hollywood recipe-a group 


\ 
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Arts 


Searching for that little gem of a video 


of friends together after years separated 
relive the past, helping each other through 
present day problems. Sound familiar, like 
The Big Chill? 

Indian Summer takes a lookat eight friends 
who reunite at the camp where they spent 
their summers 20 years earlier. 

While back at camp, they become in- 
volved in childish shenanigans, playing 
practical jokes, sneaking out late at night, 
and pulling other camp pranks. 

There is not a bad performance in the 
bunch, and Kevin Pollack (A Few Good Men, 
Grumpy Old Men) is splendid as the high- 
strung business man whois as quick-witted 
as he is anal retentive. 

Julie Warner (Doc Hollywood, Mr. Saturday 
Night) shows why she may be the best and 
most under-appreciated actress today. 

Indian Summer is filled with laughs that 
make your stomach hurt, and dilemmas 
and situations that make your tear-ducts 
overflow, much like summer camp and 
much like life. 

V 3) Friendship is also the underlying 
theme in Crossing the Bridge, one of the top 
five films ever made. 

It’s the timeless story of Mort, Tim and 
Danny who find themselves out of school 
and stuck in the rut of small time life. 

The often trio relies on their friendship 
to help deal with the problems they en- 
counter everyday. 

Josh Charles (Dead Poets Society, Three- 
some) gives a distinctive performance as 
Mort, the “geeky” and intelligent kid who 
latches onto Tim (Stephen Baldwin), the 
high school football hero, who everbody 
wanted to call a friend. 

This is the buddy film of all time, as the 
threesome is forced to deal with their emo- 
tions and their dead end lives. 

The trio live carefree, with no worries. 
They routinely wake up at noon after all- 
night drinking binges. 

Set in Detroit in the 1970s, Crossing the 
Bridge challenges the three with a moral 
dilemma. 

With the Ambassador Bridge an easy 
gateway into Canada, Mort, Tim and Danny 
are offered a lucrative but illegal opportu- 
nity. 

Whether or not to cross the proverbial 
bridge is a decision we must all make at 
some point, and we would be lucky to have 
friends like these three along for the ride. 

Crossing the Bridge's freshness provides 
solitude in a time when movies like Addams 
Family Values and The Getaway are making 
money. 

Crossing the Bridge deserves a look- it will 
not disappoint. 

v 4) ET. was the last movie which cap- 
tured the imagination and evoked thoughts 
that anything is possible the way Radio Flyer 
does. 

Radio Flyer tells the triumphant story of 
two brothers whose only safeguard against 
the violence they suffer at the hands of 
their new stepfather is their imaginations. 

Mikey (Elijah Wood) and Bobby (Joseph 
Mazzello) are the youngsters who dream of 
building a flying machine out of their red 
wagon 


HIV/SIDA 


'? AIDS AWARENESS 


WEEK 


SPOMSORED BY STUDENT HEALTH SERVICES 
NECC LAWRENCE CAMPUS 


DATES: April 18 thru 21 
TIME: 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. or by appointment 


in classrooms, etc. 
PLACE: Lawrence Campus Atrium, 
Classrooms and Conference rooms 
(Final schedule of all activities will be posted in the atrium and in Health Services, Rm. 134) 


¢ Information on HIV/AIDS, 


literature & handouts, 


speakers available for in-class presentations 
e Education booths, films, workshops 


If you would like a speaker in your class or would be interested in having 
a bilingual workshop, contact Patricia Bjork in Health Services, x 4202. 


A merry Christmas? 


Photo courtesy of Bueno Vista Pictures 


WITH THEIR marriage on the rocks, Lloyd and Caroline Chasseur (Kevin 
Spacey and Judy Davis) are kidnapped by Gus (Denis Leary) in “The Ref.” 


Radio Flyer is filled with the natural joy 
and pain of growing up, and the beauty that 
is the imagination of an innocent child. 

Mikey and Bobby find solace at a huge 
rock they call “the wishing spot,” where 
their dreams of flying and leaving come to 
fruition. 

Lorraine Bracco (Medicine Man, Goodfellas) 
plays the boys’ mother who, blinded by 
love, is ignorant to the abuse Bobby suffers. 

Bobby and Mikey are typical kids, play- 
ing in sewer drains, finding turtles and 
dreaming of flying. 

Their new father is a hard worker who 
provides their mother with the love she 
needs and the boys with a new home. 

Radio Flyer develops into a wonderful, 
heartwarming story fueled by a most pow- 
erful and natural resource: a child’s imagi- 
nation. 

So, the next time the video store offers 
dismal solutions to a night’s boredom, re- 
member these titles, and sit back and enjoy. 


Other titles to keep in mind when brows- 
ing around the video store are, in no par- 
ticular order, This Boy’s Life, The Boys Next 
Door, Raising Arizona, The Ref, So I Married An 
Axe Murderer, and In The Name Of The Father. 

So, splurge with your couple of bucks 
and take a chance on these movies. 
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New Hampshire College 
Salem Center 


International Business Schedule 
March 11-April 29, 1995 


Course 
INT 422 
INT 113 
INT 309 
INT 311 
INT 315 


INTERNATIONAL STRATEGIC iv, 
INTRODUCTION TO INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
LEGAL ENVIRONMENT OF INTERNATIONAL Business Sep/Oct 
INTERNATIONAL HUMAN Resource MANAGEMENT 
INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT 


INT 316 The Cultural and Political Environment of 
International Business 
INstRUCTOR: Mark FRIEDMAN 
Tuition: $399 PLUS CosT OF BOOKS...NO REGISTRATION FEE! 
THIS COURSE INTRODUCES THE STUDENT TO PRIMARY CULTURAL FACTORS— 
RELIGION, LANGUAGE, VALUES, TECHNOLOGY, SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND POLITI- 
CAL ENVIRONMENT THAT AFFECT U.S. FIRMS DOING BUSINESS OUTSIDE OF THE 
Unitep States. STUDENTS LEARN THE SIGNIFICANCE OF IDENTIFYING AND AS- 
SESSING THE IMPORTANCE OF THESE FACTORS SO THEY CAN MORE EFFECTIVELY 
MANAGE IN THE INTERNATIONAL ENVIRONMENT. 


Course Dates 
May/June 
JuL/Aus 


AGEMENT 


Nov/Dec 
Jan/Fes 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, CALL (603) 893-9600. 
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It's Where You're Going That Counts 


Division of Continuing Education Salem Center 
19-A Keewaydin Drive * Satem, NH 03079-2840 
(603) 893-9600 * FAX (603) 893-6665 
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® ‘Tommy Boy’ provokes fewer 
laughs, more disappointment from 


another ‘SNL’ alumni cinema dud 


By CHRISTINE M. CARON 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


finger” jokes, Pee Wee Herman or any movie Rob Lowe 

has starred in, go see Tommy Boy. It’s tons of laughs — 
not! 

A Paramount Picture’s production, Saturday Night Live 
veterans Chris Farley and David Spade couldn’t save this 
movie from complete failure. They made it worse. 

Farley plays Tommy Callahan, a rich and immature man 
who graduates from college with a D+ average after seven 


z 7 years. 
Movie Review 


His appearance, 

overweight and di- 

sheveled, compliments his role, yet Farley’s acting is stale 

and humorless. His trite attempts at squeezing a laugh or 
two from the audience are banal. 

Spade, slightly funnier, portrays Richard Hayden, a 
scrawny business geek. He is the most efficient man 
working for Callahan Auto Parts, owned by Tommy’s 
father, Big Tom (Brian Dennehy.) Hayden is an obnoxious 
conservative. 

Bo Derek plays the attractive, but manipulative Beverly, 
who marries Big Tom for his millions. She makes the same 
30-second provocative departure from a swimming pool 
that she did in Blake Edward’s comedy, 10. 

Sure, Derek’s a knockout at nearly 50. After her fifth 
cover of Playboy magazine hit the stands in December, her 
recognition increased — and deservedly so. But isn’t she an 
actress? Derek offers sex appeal, but no talent. Maybe she 
should try out for the next Naked Gun movie. 

Although Lowe was exceptional in Wayne’s World, he 
horribly portrays Paul, a sleazy con artist secretly married 
to Beverly. Characterized as a ruthless rebel, Lowe is about 


I: you loved your grandfather's repetitive “pull my 


f; 


Terrible twosome 


as seditious as Barney. 

Does Lowe just keep getting worse with age? Perhaps. 
His best acting was in the Golden Globe nominee, Square 
Dance, and he’s gone downhill since. 

The only breath of sunshine illuminates from Julie 
Warner as Michelle, Tommy Boy’s girlfriend. Jocose, intel- 
ligent and pleasant, Michelle develops a fondness for 
Tommy after he takes over his late father’s automobile 


Photo courtesy of Paramount Pictures 
TOMMY CALLAHAN (Chris Farley) and Richard Hayden (David Spade) are Callahan Auto Parts’ last 
chance to save the company from complete bankrupcy. ‘Tommy Boy’ is a Lorne Michaels’ production. 


business. Despite his qualms, she sticks by Tommy through 
thick and thin. 

In their first reunion since Coneheads, Farley and Spade 
are a disappointment. Although a bundle of laughs on TV, 
their performances here fall short of viewers’ expectations. 

If you're desperate to see the movie, wait until it comes 
out on video. Save your $7 for when the circus comes back 
to town. You'll laugh a lot more. 


Jazz, modern dance bolster Still Point extravaganza 


program. 


Some of the music chosen to accompany 


McLaughlin, Alana Buxton, Laura 


Tripping the light 
fantastic for two decades 


By DANIELLE PAPLASKAS 
News Editor 


Jazz and modern dance are the main fea- 
tures of Still Point XXI, the twenty-first 
annual production of the campus dance 


Artistic director, Elaine Mawhinney, has 
been working with the dancers all semester 
to make this a success. Assisting in the 
choreography are: Tricia Gigliotti, Sheri 
DeStefano, Adrienne Mincz, and Dottie 
Holmes. 

“There’s no particular theme; it consists 
of different pieces which are either jazz or 
modern,” she said. 


the dancers include: Thunder, by Prince; 
When the Children Cry, by White Lion; Quick- 
ening, by Dead Can Dance; Turn and Follow, 
by Celine Dion; Face of the Moon, by Nicky 
Holland and Bonnie Raitt; More Than Words 
Can Say, by Sedona Suite. 

Involved in the show are DeStefano, 
Gigliotti, Shantel Hauley, Jerelyn Lozeau, 
Melanie Capalbo, Stacia Waraska, Colleen 


Goldbaum, April Pozzi, Val Cagnina, Chris 
Ingham, Matt Mille, Jill Jolin, Amanda 
Warnock, and Michelle Landry. 

The production runs Friday and Satur- 
day, April 21, 22, 28, and 29 at 7:30 p.m. in 
the NECC gym. Tickets will cost $5 for 
adults and $3 for students and seniors. 
Watch for a complete review in our next 
issue. 


See your favorite teacher in the Sharing Our Talents show 


@ Evening of fun to 
entertain, raise 
money for AIDS 


n a tribute to acclaimed poet/ 

writer, Paul Monette, students 

and faculty will perform at an 
upcoming Sharing Our Talents 
AIDS benefit. Proceeds will be given 
to the Corpus Christi residence of 
Lazarus House Ministries of 
Lawrence to assist those with HIV/ 
AIDS. 

“My hope is all 10,000 students 
(enrolled) will donate $1,” said 
Frank DeSarro, English as a Sec- 
ond Language professor. He en- 
courages faculty to donate $5 per 
ticket. 

“All of the trustees are buying 
tickets at a considerable amount,” 


he said. In addition, he’s asked 
President Dimitry to match the 
amount of the highest ticket do- 
nation. 

The event, scheduled for April 
27 at 7:30 p.m. in the gym, is 
expected to draw a crowd of over 
600. Ticket prices are $1 for stu- 
dents and $5 for general admis- 
sion. 

Among the numerous faculty 
and staff appearing on the ecclectic 
review are Carl Beal, Kathy 
Corcoran, Paul Bevilacqua, Dottie 
Holmes, Paula Strangie, Carol 
Wallace, Carol Taylor, Gerry Pow- 
ers, Jean Lendall, Joyce Ortiz, Rose 
Aruda, Kay Kelts, Rose Wyle, Bette 
Brown, Sandy Lambert, Joyce 
Driscoll, Angel Montalvo, Sandy 
DeBennedetto, Paula Emerson, 
Virginia Noonan, Diane Sweeney, 
Jeanette Woodbury, Joe Rizzo, Alan 
Foucault, Kathy Rodger, Johnny 


Rosario, and Robert Grant. 

Also taking the stage are stu- 
dents, including Michael Conrad, 
Michelle 


Alberto Martinez, 
McGowan,Kevin Burgoyne, 
Robin Emmert, Ray 
Naroian, Mike Sharrow 
and band, the NECC stu- 
dent chorus, the NECC stu- 
dent instrumentalists. 
Attendees can enter a 
raffle with a $1,000 first 
prize. Other prizes include 
a doll house, a CD system, 
a mountain bike, a signed 
Celtics basketball and a 
Bruins hockey stick. 
Present at the event will 
be Monette’s father, who 
will accept a twelve square 
foot panel to contribute to 
the national AIDS quilt. 
Monette’s panel features 
all the names of those close 


Many scholarships 
are available 


The time to apply is now! 
Contact the financial aid office in B-217 
today for application materials 


or call ext. 3650 


to him, including his dog, Puck. 
“(The quilt) is a beautiful way 

of remembering Paul Monette by 

us here at Northern Essex,” 


catching 


wo 


DeSarro said. 

Student, Colleen Dow, will read 
selections of Monette’s poetry at 
the benefit. 


Besides 
rays, 


catch up. 


Catch up, stay even, or get ahead. Whatever your goal 
this summer, Suffolk University can help. Just a few 
sandaled steps up Beacon Hill from the T, Suffolk 


(AA University offers a wide range of summer courses. 


And they’re all taught with our uniquely personal, 


practical approach to education. All of which will give you much 


more than just a bronze tan to show for your summer. 


For more information, call (617)573-8460. 


Evening classes start May 9th, July Sth. Day classes start May 15th, July Sth. 


Suffolk University 


8 Ashburton Place, Beacon Hill, Boston 02108 
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Plant, Page ‘remain the same’ in Hub concert 


@ Rock legends bid a fond 
farewell to Boston Garden 
with a soulful ‘Thank you’ 


By RAY NAROIAN 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


n enormous crowd filed through the 
Aw of Boston Garden recently and 

found itself surrounded by the 
“Zeppelinesque” sound of the ’70s. 

Robert Plant and Jimmy Page, together 
on a tour supporting the release of their No 
Quarter disc, put on a show leaving audi- 
ences “Dazed and Confused.” 

The sold-out arena erupted as Plant and 
Page entered from opposite sides of the 
stage, opening the set with Wanton Song and 
Bring It On Home. 

Plant, one of the premier frontmen in 
rock history, worked the crowd with banter 
and words of appreciation, and then em- 


Music Reviews 


barked into the only slow point of the 
evening. 

The Cure’s Lullaby was performed in 
honor of that band’s guitarist Porl Thomp- 
son, who was helping out the now slightly 
inept Page. 

The deafening frenzy calmed to a roar, 
but when the song ended, Page was handed 
an acoustic 12-string guitar. As the chords 
to Gallow’s Pole rang out, the cheers re- 
turned. 

Helping out the rock icons was a short- 
ened version of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra and an Egyptian ensemble. 

The symphony’s tones, during songs such 
as Calling To You and Four Sticks, swelled 
against the Garden’s rafters and gave this 
show the richness most rock concerts never 
acquire. 

During Calling, the group broke into a 
segment of the Doors’ Break On Through. This 
and Lullaby proved the only deviations from 


two hours of Zeppelin-based material. 

Versions of Hey Hey What Can I Do, The 
Song Remains The Same, Black Dog and Plant’s 
favorite, Kashmir, sounded as though re- 
corded in a studio and showed these “grand- 
fathers of rock” could still roll. 

Deceased drummer John Bonham’s heavy 
sounding style was well imitated, but not 
duplicated, and original-bassist John Paul 
Jones (not invited) wasn’t missed. 

Plant jumped and danced around the 
stage showing that age had not eroded this 
mountain of rock. 

Amazingly, Plant’s bluesy voice sounded 
almost as strong as 25 years ago, but he did 
need mechanical vocal amplifications and 
sustainers to help strengthen his trade- 
mark screams. 

Page, however, didn’t look as good. 

Thompson handled much of the tricky 
guitar work during the show, leaving Page 
with mostly rhythm to play, and some solos 
that sounded slower and more muddled 
than the Page of old. 


Maybe it was coincidence, but the set 
was arranged so Page would get a stool, an 
acoustic and a breather at different points 
of the evening. 

What ultimately mattered, though, was 
the essence of the music, the performance 
of the band and the mystique of the leg- 
ends. 

Plant and Page achieved the greatest 
accomplishment a band could hope for. 


Mountain’s Majesty 


“Plant jumped and 
danced around the stage 
showing that age had 
not eroded this moun- 
tain of rock.” 


Lackluster Zeppelin tribute album ts full of ‘Led’ 


® Celebrated artists 
receive homage from 
today’s unmotivated peers 


By RAY NAROIAN 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


he release of 
Encomium 
proves imita- 


tion isn’talways the 
sincerest form of 
flattery. 

Influenced by 
the classic Led Zep- 
pelin sound, many of today’s popular art- 
ists came forth to lend their ‘talents.’ 

The problem with getting big names, 
however, is that often they can’t sing in the 
style or pitch the song requires. 

Luckily, some songs remain unscathed. 
Of the 12 tracks on the album, three stand 
above the rest. 

Hey, Hey, What Can! Do, covered by Hootie 
& The Blowfish; D'yer Mak’er, by Sheryl Crow; 
and Going To California, by Never The Bride 
are all worth the time and production costs. 

Hootie & The Blowfish cover the music 
perfectly, from Jimmy Page’s acoustic be- 
ginning to the tempo orchestrated over 20 
years ago. 

Vocalist Darius Rucker never tries to 
imitate Zeppelin front man Robert Plant’s 
voice or style, but uses his own deeper tones 
to produce a worthy rendition. 

Grammy winner Crow creates a funkier, 
reggae-ish version of D’yer Mak’er. 

Her higher, raw vocal capacity lends 
itself to the song. Although she copies every 
note, she does it perfectly. 

Never The Bride, a basically unknown 
group consisting of two women, expands 
on the ballad Going To California. 

Vocalist Nikki Lamborn, a carbon copy 
of Melissa Ethridge, reproduces Plant's vo- 
cals in a chilling fashion. What makes this 
song, however, is the substitution of a 
piano for all the instruments on the origi- 
nal. The ballad is slower and in many ways 
more meaningful than its predecessor. 

The album now begins its nose dive. 

Duran Duran tries to copy the echo style 
used on Thank You. The bottom line here 
shows almost perfect music, but the sing- 
ing is slow, sometimes wavering and un- 
feeling. 

Simor Le Bon tries his best, but fails 
miserably. 

Stone Temple Pilots was a key name 
needed to help sell this type of album and 
much was expected of them. Unfortunately, 
vocalist Scott Weiland, decided to try sing- 
ing higher than his normal, popular tone in 
an attempt to imitate Plant. 

Not being able to achieve this sound, 
Weiland whines his way through an aptly 
orchestrated Dancing Days. 

Blind Melon's version of Out On The Tiles 
isn't really bad, but it’s not that good either. 
Shannon Hoon actually does a half decent 
job imitating Plant and saves the song. 

The other half of the album isn’t worth 


the plastic the music is placed on. 

4 Non Blondes, Big Head Todd And The 
Monsters, Cracker, Helmet With David Yow 
and the Rollins Band have tracks on Enco- 
mium that shouldn’t even be mentioned. 

The last song is a duet with Tori Amos 


and the legend himself, Plant. 

This version of Down By The Seaside leaves 
one depressed, not only because it’s bad, 
but because, with the originator it should 
have been phenomenal. 

How did Plant end up ona tribute album 
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to himself anyway? 

Encomium is a CD with some solid tracks, 
and seeing how some buy an album for only 
one or two songs, it’s worth the price. 

But this gathering can’t be highly praised 
as the title would wish you to believe. 
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Times have changed, but dating rules haven't 


@ Although ‘pick-up’ work 
is traditionally left to 
men, women should also 
take the initiative and ask 


By SCOTT FERREN/RICHMOND DAWSON 
Managing Editor & Special Features Editor 


e’re perplexed. There’s a major ill 
in this society which just drives 
us nuts, 


Why is it there’s always been this hor- 
rible notion that a man must ask the female 
out in order to get a date? Oh, sure, women 
will say they’ve asked guys out plenty of 
times, but seriously folks, how often does 
that really happen? 

There’s obviously not a shortage of 
women. We’ve seen them around. But they 
wait. And they reap the benefits of being 
the ones who just get to sit idle while 
countless suitors (i.e. us) try and make our 
way into their hearts. 

What kind of a system is this? It’s about 
as workable as the Republican’s Contract 
With America. Not to mention that since 
the guy asked the girl out, he is then obliged 
to pay for the date, too. Jeez. 

Part of this is our fault, guys. Ifa woman 
did ask you out, you'd probably be appalled 
and dismiss her as some kind of tramp. And 
then turn to your friends, with the biggest 
of grins, and say “she wants me.” 

Or, by some chance, you may actually be 
flattered and accept. Of course, it would 
stick like a tongue to a frozen pole in the 
back of your mind just thinking about how 
inadequate your “pick-up” skills have be- 
come. 

So maybe, just maybe, you go out with 
this girl. Who pays then? Her? Hah! C’mon 
now, are you going to let a female pay? 
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Saabs 
Volvos 
Trans Ams 
Chevys 
Jeeps 
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Nissans 
Toyotas 
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lore— Auto Sales 


CHANDLER SERVICE, INC. 


Specializing in Sports Cars 
Buy ¢ Sell ¢ Repair 
Rte. 28 (Across from Rockingham Park) 
67 S. Broadway, Salem, N.H. 03079 


(603) 893-2253 ¢ (603) 893-3715 
"Large Inventory To Choose From" 
Good Credit 
No Credit 
Bad Credit 


Stop in and test ride one 
of our fine quality autos 
¢ Warranties Available 
¢ Excellent Prices and Service 


Doubt it. You’ll at least make her go dutch 
on the tab. 

The dinner was good, but the movie was 
better because you don’t have to talk to 
each other. Girls, you realize that the entire 
time we’re on the date, we have to try and 
come up with funny things to say to you - 
our goal is to entertain. 

Now, don’t get too pissed off because 
we're sure you've been with plenty of guys 
who have tried this tactic and failed miser- 
ably. We can just imagine how tough it is to 
sit there with a mock-smile on your face, 
trying to laugh at your date’s feeble sense of 
humor. 

Anyway, the movie ends. Thank God! 
Now the entire ride home the movie will 
provide the duo with ingredients for a witty 
discussion. 

But, there’s also a minor problem. What 
if you totally disagree about whether you 
liked the movie or not? Uh oh. Now you 
must resort to pretending you sort of liked 
it if you did, and vice versa. Yuck. 

The date is now getting close to the end. 
Y'know, the part where we bring you home. 
This is one of the most grueling moments in 
dating’s existence. In fact, it’s quite similar 
to that moment in fourth grade when you 
had to pull down your Underoos, and ... 
cough. Now, we don’t know what the fe- 
male equivalent to this torture is, but we’re 
sure it’s just as embarrassing. 

Incase you haven't guessed, it’s the good 
night kiss. 

Being testosterone - filled, “ego-testicle” 
grunts, we wouldn’t dream of returning to 
ourcaves where our friends wait with baited 
breath for every last and, they hope, sordid 
detail of the evening and let our animal - 
like brethren know you didn’t even get the 
obligatory “good-night kiss.” This would be 
even more humiliating than the anticipa- 
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tion that leads up to the possible lip-lock- 
ing. 

Yet again, another responsibility is left 
up to us. We'd like to know when does a girl 
ever lean over and try to kiss the guy? Let us 
guess... umm... never? Exactly. Sure, maybe 
the girls have laid (no pun intended) hints, 
but the male always has to take the initia- 
tive. 

And when he finally does, it’s time for 
synchronized head bobbing, she goes left, 
he goes left, she goes right, he goes right. 
Finally, the lips are close, the anticipation 
fills the air, and CLANK - nothing but teeth. 

So what happens after this illustrious 
moment? Depending on. how the kiss went, 
or if it went at all, there’s the hopeful 
proposal of a second date. 

“So, I'll see you later, eh?” 

(Staring at the ground and all the lovely 
stars-in sky since you couldn’t possibly 
make eye contact.) 

“Yeah. Umm, you have my number, 
right?” 

(Also looking aimlessly around for the 
same reason.) 


“Yeah, you gave it to me when I asked 
you out.” 

(Sharing laughter, then bang — sudden 
eye contact) 

“G'nite.” 

“Bye.” 

At this point, no matter what the evening 
was like, the guy will be extremely anxious 
for another date on the sheer basis of the 
liplock. 

Ah, yes, the drive home. Various thoughts 
race through your mind faster than rabbits 
reproduce: Does she like me?. . She was 
funny... That movie sucked. . . She smelled 
good...Ineed gas.. When should I call her?. 
.. Should I call her?. .. Does she really want 
to go out again? These thoughts will inevi- 
tably continue all the way home, causing 
feelings of both mental torture and utter 
rhapsody. 

We're sure this isn’t the exact dating 
scenario for all you crazy kids, but everyone 
has had experiences similiar to these. It’s a 
woman-bashing diatribe, but a light-hearted 
spoof of one of the most trying, yet fulfilling 
experiences in a man’s life - women. 


ADVANCED ELECTROLOGY CENTER 


"Dedicated to the Art of Permanent Hair Removal" 


Newburyport 
508-465-1898 


Haverhill 
508-374-1456 


Jean F. Doyle, R.E. 


Margaret Horgan-Quinn, 


Kathy Sears, R.E. 


* Sterile Disposable Probes 
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Michelle Stevens, R.E. 


We Invite You To Accept Our Offer For A 


FREE 15 Minute Treatment 
at one of our private locations — new clients only — 


AUTO INSURANCE 


Lowest Cost Auto Insurance Payment Plan in Mass. 


e Low Down Payment 

¢ No Finance Charges 

¢ Monthly Payments 

¢ No Down Payment at Renewal 


Finance and service charges may be costing you $100 or more per year. Auto insurance 
rates are sat by the state. Why pay more for the same coverage? 


SAVE YOUR HARD-EARNED MONEY!! 
Call Today For More Information 


(508) 374-6365 
FAX YOUR PRESENT POLICY TO 374-7769 


Kimball Insurance 
107 Merrimack Street, Haverhill, MA 01830 
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Sapp leads pack 
in ‘95 NFL draft 


Pats to open up offense 
with a running back able 
to blast up the middle and 
run wide to the sidelines 


By GEORGE SCIONE 
Staff Reporter 


once again cover the NFL Draft live 

from New York City. 
With the end of the 1994 football season, 
sports fans had one thing on their minds: 
baseball, basketball and hockey. Yeah right, 
it was really the 1995 football season and 
the negotiations on and off the field which 
will declare front runners for division and 
league crowns. 

With the waiver-wire, free agent signings, 
and certain trades still being discussed, 
another off-season ritual begins, causing 
more controversy than Newt Gingrich does 
as an author. Coaches face harsh criticism, 
and often find themselves second-guessed. 

A case one might remember is that of 
ESPN analyst Mel Kiper Jr., who candidly 
denounced the Indianapolis Colts for their 
use of picks. 

With their first selection (second over- 
all), the Colts chose Marshall Faulk the 
eventual rookie of the year, but with their 
second pick in the first round (fifth overall), 
Kiper was upset that the Colts didn’t select 
a young quarterback to compliment Faulk, 
which would have created one of the best 
young backfields in all of football. 

Who was so good? Trev Alberts, a line- 
backer out of Nebraska, but Kiper felt Fresno 
State quarterback Trent Dilfer was a better 
suitor for the Colts. Dilfer was selected with 
the very next pick, heading south to the 
Tampa Bay Buccaneers. 

“That’s a typical Colts move - and why 
they pick second year after year,” Kiper 
said. “They pass up Dilfer when all they 
have at quarterback is Jim Harbaugh. Give 
me a break!” 

Colts GM Bill Tobin responded to Kiper’s 
criticism saying, “He’s never put on a jock 
strap, never been a player, coach adminis- 
trator or scout. He has no more credentials 
than my neighbor, who is a postman.” 

What will happen this year? As Carolina 
and Jacksonville get set to pick future team 
leaders, the rest of the league searches for 
a few good men to fill their empty holes. 

¥ 1. Carolina Panthers - The first team to 
select has plenty to choose from, but an 
easy choice and most likely a quick call once 
the draft starts: Warren Sapp, DT, Miami. 

¥ 2. Jacksonville Jaguars - Similar to 
Carolina, this team needs anything, but 


S tarting Saturday, April 22, ESPN will 


unlike the Panthers they will most likely 
go with offense, due to former Boston 
College coach Tom Coughlin who has al- 
ways loved to open it up and fire away. 
With Steve Beurline at quarterback, the 
backfield will be solid as soon as the Jag- 
uars add: Ki-Jana Carter, RB, Penn State. 

v 3. Houston Oilers - This team should 
have one thing Jn its mind: putting right 
what they did wrong when they traded 
Warren Moon to Minnesota. This caused 
the Oilers to finish 26th overall in the NEL. 
This team did have a little success on the 
defense where it finished ninth. Their main 
problem is a need for a quality quarterback 
(not for long) - Steve “Air” McNair, QB, 
Alcorn State. 

V 4. Washington Redskins - With a lot 
of needs such as running back, tight end, 
wide receiver, defensive line, and safety, 
the choice is clear: Head coach Norv Turner 
would love to have Ki-Jana Carter, but he’ll 
take the next best Carter. That is: Kevin 
Carter, DE, Florida. 

v 5. Cincinnati Bengals - Big Daddy will 
pay off in the long run, but the Bengals 
missed out on the best running back in 
football last year in Faulk. Now with Jeff 
Blake at the helm of the “Shake and Blake” 
offense a back could add more spark, so 
why not take the best available: (Heisman 
Trophy Winner) Rashaan Salaam, RB, Colo- 
rado. 

v 6. St. Louis Rams - A two-back set 
would benefit the Rams, but like last year, 
Bettis (just three rushing touchdowns, 3.2 
yards per carry) still needs help, a stronger 
offensive line: Tony Bosselli, OL, USC. 

v 7 & 8. Tampa Bay Bucs and Seattle 
Seahawks - Not sure of their order due to 
finishing with equal opponents’ records, a 
coin flip will decide this. One thing is 
certain: both will draft receivers. 

Tampa added the dangerous Alvin 
Harper and resigned their leading receiver 
Charlie Wilson, six TDs’-21 yards per catch, 
but they need the all important third re- 
ceiver to threaten every defensive backfield 
and end their status as _ cellar dwellers: 
Michael Westbrook, WR, Colorado. 

Seattle is in a similar situation. They 
traded a fourth round pick to Arizona for 
Ricky Proehl, but such is the case with 
Tampa. Two receivers (Proehl and Brian 
Blades) aren’t enough: J. J. Stokes, WR, 
UCLA. 

Vv 9. New York Jets - The Jets’ main 
needs are on the defensive side, but people 
are questioning the play of Boomer Esiason 
and want a young quarterback to start 
molding for play within the next two years. 
There are a few good quarterbacks ayvail- 
able, but they will stick with defense: Der- 
rick Alexander, DT, Florida State. 


Player/coaches lead their teams 
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@ continued from page 20 

“We are looking a lot better than our 
first game,” Bourque said. 

“Right now, we're feeling out where 
everyone is going to be,” Lemoine said. 
“Our last game, where everybody played, is 
pretty much going to be the set positions.” 

These positions often change back and 
forth due to the number of players on the 
oaches will substitute for absent 
layers while some members may find them- 
elves at different positions throughout the 


sam. ihec 


entire season 
The players don’t seem to mind switch- 
ing positions. They feel it helps the team’s 
verall performance when the coaches play, 
said Dahianara Colen and Maria Nunez 
‘They don't act like coaches; they treat 


hen they’re 1e field,” Nunez 


Said. i thoug 


they are not /'re working us and they’re 
ol people.” 

Two weeks into the season, the coaches 
have already made a positive impact on the 
players 

“| think they are doing a really good job,” 
said center fielder Sharon Billings 

The coaches say the more players they 
have, the more likely the team is to come 
away with a Winning record. 


V 10. Atlanta Falcons - This team needs 


help on the defensive line and a wide re- 
ceiver. With the departure of their big play 
man, Andre Rison, more than likely it will 
be: Joey Galloway, WR, Ohio State. 

V 11. Minnesota Vikings (from Denver) - 
Warren Moon, now 38, has a few good years 
left in him, but there is plenty to choose 
from in the quarterback pool for the future. 
Defensive needs might create a controversy 
for Dennis Green if he selects a QB so he 
chooses a RB. This pick can be used to barter 
or even keep for years to come - Tyrone 
Wheatley, RB, Michigan. 

V 12. Philadelphia Eagles - These birds 
are flying high with the acquisitions of 
fullback Kevin Turner and halfback Ricky 
Watters. Now with the backfield set, con- 
centration can turn to defense both on the 
line and in the secondary. The secondary 
wins: Bobby Taylor, DB, Notre Dame. 

V 13. New Orleans Saints - A new defen- 
sive scheme means a defensive draft. Who 
better to start with than the defensive 
leader: Lorenzo Styles, LB, Ohio State. 

Y 14. Buffalo Bills - Opposite of the 
Saints, these Bills are getting old on offense. 
The offensive line, running back, and quar- 
terback positions must be filled within the 
next three years, but before the backfield is 
solidified, a line must be established to 
protect quarterback: Korey Stringer, OL, 
Ohio State. 

VY 15. Indianapolis Colts - Kiper could 
have mistakenly named them as a second 
pick, but he was right about choosing quar- 
terback: Kerry Collins, QB, Penn State. 

Y 16. Arizona Cardinals - Struggling 
between his love of defense and the need of 
a receiver after Jetting Gary Clarkand Proehl 
go, Buddy Ryan is in trouble. All the top 
wide outs are gone by now, so as usual it’s 
another “Buddy Ball” pick: Jimmy Hitchcock, 
DB, North Carolina 

17. New York Giants - The Giants need 
two things: a versatile back to replace Dave 
Meggett and defensive pass rushing. De- 
fense wins ball games: Shawn King, DE, 
Northeast Louisiana 

V 18.LA Raiders -LA’s supposedly strong 
offensive line was horrible. Now they can 
beef up that line with: Reuben Brown, OL, 
Pittsburgh 

Y 19. Kansas City Chiefs - As reported, 

oe Montana’s retirement means the Chiefs 
will need a quarterback now. Neil Smith 
can’t do it all them- 
n defense. Quarterback is the main 
concern. Chad May, QB, Kansas State. 

¥ 20. Detroit Lions - Barry Sanders would 
have rushed for 2,000 yards ifhe hada line 
blocking for him: Blake Brockmeyer, OL, 
Texas. 


and Derrick Thomas 


selves « 


Millions on the way 
Photos courtesy of Eagle-Tribune 
NAPOLEON KAUFMAN (top, white) 
and former B.C. Eagle Mike Mamula 
(left, 59) are seen as 1st round picks 
in the '95 NFL draft on Saturday. 


V 21. Chicago Bears - A defensive pick 
might occur here as the Bears need some 
secondary help, but their offensive line 
could use another able body: Matt O'Dwyer, 
OL, Northwestern. 

v 22. Green Bay Packers - The Pack 
needs a few good men. From the poorly 
handled Sterling Sharpe situation to now 
having to fill his spot, this team should start 
with new management and then think 
about drafting. 

New management should look for a 
receiver in a trade, Should they try to dupli- 
cate New England’s offense? Kyle Brady, TE, 
Penn State. 

Vv 23. New England Patriots - The Pats 
are searching souls for a championship 
team. Coach Bill Parcells is dismantling 
certain parts of last year’s team, though, 
which should've stayed unified. Parcells is a 
mastermind at football, but at times re- 
sembles Buddy Ryan. 

Primarily, Parcells let Steve Hawkins, a 
talented and youthful wide receiver, into 
the expansion draft. He then proceeded to 
let the Eagles get his number one fullback, 
Kevin Turner. Now it appears Parcells is 
telling nose tackle, Tim Goad, that he didn’t 
appreciate his services. He failed to realize 
Goad was the leader both physically and 
psychologically on defense. 

Goad barely weighs 230 pounds wet, 
but when he is on the field he plays like the 
325-pounder Parcells wants. Don’t forget 
the free-agent market where he let Seattle 
grab Proehl right out from under him. All 
the “Big Tuna” had to give was a third round 
pick for a proven possession receiver. 

Buddy or Billy whoever he is on this day 
better come to his senses and get a new 
feature backto play alongside Corey Croom: 
Napoleon Kaufman, RB, Washington. 

V 24. Minnesota Vikings - (SEE 11) 
Dameian Jeffries, DE, Alabama. 

Vv 25. Miami Dolphins - Defensive pass 
rushing is a big concern, but even bigger is 
Dan Marino who is watching more ofa rush 
up the middle than he is used to: Cory 
Raymer, C, Wisconsin. 

Y 26. Cleveland Browns - Vinny 
Testaverde is a poor first-stringer. They 
need a better leader: John Walsh, QB, BYU. 

v 27. Pittsburgh Steelers - The defense is 
set as is the usual Steeler philosophy, but 
Dermontti Dawson and Duval Love could 
use some help: Brian DeMarco, OL, Michi- 
gan State 

Y 28. Dallas Cowboys - The Cowboys 
dynasty is in serious disarray due to free 
agency and retirement on the defensive 
line. Last year’s pick Shante Carver is ex- 
pected to contain, so the middle rush is a’ 
big problem: Shannon Clavelle, DT, Colo- 
rado. I 

v 29. San Diego Chargers - The lightning 
bolts first must change their uniforms back 
to white and yellow, then select a cover 
man to complement the great core of line- 
backers: Tyrone Poole, DB, Fort Valley State. 

Y 30. San Francisco 49ers - Don’t need 
much to stay on top, outside pass rushing 
could be key: Luther Elliss, DE, Utah. 

Vv 31. Jacksonville Jaguars - (See #2) Mike 
Mamula, DE, Boston College. 

v 32. Carolina Panthers - -(See #1) Mike 
Morton, LB, North Carolina. 
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Rebel with a cause reaches #1 with class 


® Cover boy turned 
champion shines a new 
attitude, brings charisma 
to the top of men’s tennis 


ndre Agassi has done for tennis what 
Armani did for suits. He took an old, 
bland product and gave it style. 

When Agassi first took center stage, he 
was looked upon as a showpiece, a young 
kid brought into the tennis world to attract 
viewers. 

With his long, peroxided mane, colorful 
outfits and boyish good looks, the market- 
ing plan worked and people tuned in, no 
matter how he played. 

Agassi became increasingly popular and 
moved up the ranks, not only in tennis, but 
in the Hollywood scene as well. 

Stars like Barbara Streisand became as- 
sociated with him, Nike developed clothes 
to suit his style, and advertisers flocked to 
him, as with Canon’s ‘Image Is Everything’ 
campaign. 

Agassi reached celebrity status, but 
wasn’t a respected tennis player by serious 
sports fans. 

He had the potential for greatness, but 
always seemed to be his own enemy and his 
career yo-yoed. 

In 1988, he was ranked No. 3; by ’89, he 
slipped to No. 7; in ’90, he shot to No. 4, 
reaching the finals of both the U.S. and 
French Open Finals, but by '91 he had 
dropped to No. 10. 

In July 92, Agassi reached amilestone in 
his career by winning Wimbledon. 

Finally in ’93, while suffering from pain- 
ful scar tissue in his wrist, Agassi had 
surgery, became overweight and dropped 
to No. 24, removing not only himself but 


Comeback time 


continued from page 20 
swung a bat since mid-June. 

“I wasn’t allowed to do anything ath- 
letic, but I’m satisfied with the break in my 
curveball,” Visco said. “I’dlike to regain my 
accuracy on my fastball and fix my form. I’d 
also like to hit a little better.” 

At the college level, Visco won’t be as 
dominant as he was in high school, but 
according to coach Mike Rowinski he’s com- 
ing along just fine. 

“He’s doing pretty well. He’s been very 
impressive in centerfield as well as on the 
mound,” Rowinski said. “Steve’s going to 
be one of the top two or three pitchers on 
the team. He will be a vital part of the 
team.” 

“I expect it to be a learning experience,” 
Visco said. “Because it’s a new level of play, 
I'll have to step up my own play to compete 
with other teams.” 

And what are his thoughts on this years’ 
squad? 

“There’s a lot of great talent on this 
team,” Visco said. “I think we’ll do well. I 
don’t think some people realize what kind 
of a talent we have on this team. We’ll be 
solid in the middle infield, and as long as 
the pitching holds up, we’ll be fine.” 

Visco’s favorite number is 12, and he’s 
worn it since he started playing at 6. 

It had been very lucky to him in high 
school baseball, and he hopes it will help 
him throughout his college career. 


1. How many times did the late Billy Martin 
coach the N.Y. Yankees? 
2. For what once unheard of price did the 
N.Y. Jets aquire Joe Namath in 1965? 
3. How many times did Bobby Orr win the 
Norris Trophy for the best defenseman? 
4. Pat Riley led the L.A. Lakers to how many 
NBA titles? 
Answers: 

“INOJ “F ISIE “000'0OFS “Z “PAUL 


style from the tennis world. 

Pete Sampras, Courier and Chang were 
now looked to fill the enormous hole left by 
the ailing Agassi. Even Sampras, with all his 
skill, couldn’t do it. 

The tennis world became bland and dull 
with everyone sporting the same haircut, 
same white shirts and attitude toward the 
game. 

Luckily, Agassi returned and brought 
with him the “Zen master” of old. 

With the departure of longtime coach 
Nick Bollettieri, Brad Gilbert took over and 
helped mold Agassi into a man of not only 
style, but substance. 

Last July, he was ranked No. 20 and 
trailed Sampras by 4,061 points on the ATP 
Poll 

This former “joke” never quit and began 
to win top tournaments, and beat the once 
impenetrable Sampras. 

It became apparent that this rich-boy 
from Las Vegas wasn’t only the fashion- 


plate everyone mocked him for being, but 
a man of character. Agassi showed such 
intestinal fortitude, that he was willing to 
subject himself to another heavy dose of 
public ridicule and change the style he 
tried so hard to make everyone love. 

Secure at No. 2, with everyone knowing 
he could play the game, Agassi stunned 
millions by appearing without the tussled 
locks that helped bring him popularity. 

Now, after tossing away the spandex for 
today’s more grungy style, he’s adopted the 
pirate look, including bandanna, longer 
sideburns and goatee. 

He’s also tossed away his No. 2 ranking 
for the top spot in tennis, surpassing 
Sampras to become the best in the world. 

Agassi has proven that you don’t have to 
follow the norm to achieve greatness, you 
don’t have to please everyone to please 
yourself, and it’s OK to go against the grain 
and add a little style. 

The style of a champion. 


Photo courtesy of Eagle-Tribune 
BRINGING NEW personality to court, 
Andre Agassi serves up the top spot. 
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Wednesday, April 19th 
Cafeteria - Haverhill campus 


KID$ ATTRACTIONS 


*Organic Farming with Bill & Cheryl Samans 


¢Mayor Rurak - Proclamation (not just for kids! 
eEarthtunes - music noon - 1pm 


ID FF 
«Zoobooks (stickers for kids) 
eWilliam Sullivan (story teller) 
*Creative Resource Center 
eHumani Tree 
°Fun Spot for Kids 
¢Clothing Drive (not just kids!) 


ANIMALS 

*Kave Kids Farm 

¢Sea Pets with Paul Ackerman 
*Michelle’s Menagerie 
Animal Sense with Keiko Skinner 

Adopt a Greyhound with Marilyn Welkovits 
«New England Herpetological 
¢Pet Food Collection Drive 
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*Ballooning Center - Hot Air Balloon Rides! 10am - noon @ 
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a7 Cafeteria - Haverhill campus | 


ADULT ATTRACTIONS 

*Organic Farming with Bill & Chery! Samans 
*Humani Tree 

¢Solar Car 


VENDORS |. 

eShackley with John Marlowe 
Mass Can 

* Ecological Innovations 

© Equinox Intemational 
eAurosoma 

«Job & Environmental Campaign 


Friday, April 21st 
Atrium, Lawrence Campus 


ATTRACTIONS 

*Organic Farming with Bill & Chery! Samans 
«Composting with Ann McGovern 

*Animals - Michelle's Menagerie 

*Razzle Dazzle - music noon - 1pm 


Friday, April 2ist 
Cafeteria, Haverhill campus 


ATTRACTIONS 

*Groove Child - music 11am - 1pm 
Bank America Mortgage 
©Califomia Oils 

*Eden Foods 
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Strong pitching 
the key to win 


® Baseball team pulls off 
a 3-2 win versus North 
Shore before falling to 
Dean in a 14-1 thumping 


By DANNY ROGER 
Staff Reporter 


dominated the North Shore Commu 
nity College baseball team and kept 
the Knights in the ballgame, with a 3-2 win. 

The last time he pitched was August, 
coming off a back injury that limited his 
play last season. 

Cooper went the distance, scattering six 
hits while striking out eight with no walks. 
During one stretch, he retired 14 batters in 
a row, half on strikeouts. 

“T felt all right. I had a little pain in my 
back but it didn’t bother me at all,” Cooper 
said. A 

“We were very lucky and Cooper was 
tremendous,” said coach Mike Rowinski, 
praising his starter. “Coming off a back 
injury, he was absolutely outstanding.” 

North Shore jumped on the board in the 
first inning. Cooper retired the first two 
batters on ground outs. Then gave up three 
solid singles to North Shore’s Rick Smith, 
Chris Parrelo, and Steve Enos scoring Smith 
from third, making it 1-0. 

The Knights tied it up in the bottom half 
of the first. Right fielder Matt Curran (3-4, 
3 runs scored, 2 steals) reached on a force 
play. Mike King hit a check-swing blooper 
to second baseman Enos, who threw it by 
the first baseman, allowing Curran to tie it 
up at one. 

The second inning was scoreless as Coo- 
per struck out the side. The Knights threat- 
ened as Tony Matias walked, stole second, 
and went to third on Scott Prunier’s line 
drive single to left. But the threat ended as 
Prunier was caught stealing and North Shore 
pitcher Lenny Malenson struck-out Rick 
Slyvain. 

With both pitchers dueling it out, the 
game remained tied until the bottom half 
of the fifth inning. 

Curran singled, Steve Visco reached on 
an error, and King was intentionally walked, 
loading the bases for catcher Chris Berque, 
whose sacrifice fly deep to left scored Curran 
from third, pushing the lead to 2-1. But 
Malenson got Eric Welsch to fly out, ending 
the fifth. 

In the sixth, North Shore’s Mike Murray 
reached on an error. He took second base on 
a sacrifice bunt and scored on a solid single 
to left field by Rick Smith, tying the game at 
two. 

The surge came toa close as the Knight's 
shortstop Bob Carney took a ball deep in the 
hole, threw off his back foot to King, who 
scooped it up cleanly, getting the out. 


B ennie Cooper pitched a gem as he 


In the sixth, pinch-hitter TJ. Howell 
singled to left, but was doubled up when 
Prunier popped to second. 

Cooper got the three outs he needed to 
complete his dominant performance. Now, 
it was up to his teammates to score the 
winning run or go into extra innings. 

In the seventh, Curran singled again, 
stole second again and went to third on a 
wild throw by Murray. Then, as it was called 
on the Knight’s bench by Slyvain, Malenson 
threw a wild pitch that allowed Curran to 
score the game-winning run. 

The Knights beat this same team the day 
before, 13-2, as starting pitcher King per- 
formed well, but they had to work hard for 
the 3-2 win. 

“I was concerned today with our inten- 
sity and the mental lapses we had on the 
basepaths,” said a relived Rowinski. “We 
can’t continue to give a team four outs and 
expect to win.” 

In their next game, the Knights had a 
tough outing against Division II power Dean 
Jr. College, as they got bumped around, 14- 
1 in six innings. 

The Knights hada tough time with Dean’s 
lineup as they went through five pitchers in 
six innings. Meanwhile, the Knights were 
shut down by Dean pitcher Jim Whited, 
who struck out five while allowing one hit, 
a bunt single to Howell. 

The onslaught began in the first when 
Knights pitcher Eric Welsch gave up three 
runs, one unearned, on three singles, a 
double and an error. 

In the second, Welsch walked Dean's 
third baseman D'Errico, left fielder Naismith 
reached on an error and the catcher Young 
reached on a infield single, loading the 
bases for third baseman Savage, whose 
three-run double in the gap pushed the lead 
up to six. Welsch was then replaced by 
Curran, who was able to get the last out, 
e.iding the inning. 

With Curran starting the third inning 
with two walks, he then gave up a single off 
the glove of shortstop Carney, scoring two 
more runs, making it 9-0. Then, with no- 
body on base, Savage blasted a mammoth 
shot onto the track in leftfield, pushing the 
lead to 10-0. 

In the bottom half of the third, the 
Knights got on the board. Matias and Howell 
reached on errors by the third baseman, 
Slyvain walked, loading the bases for Carney, 
whose walk pushed Matias in from third, 
scoring the Knights’ only run. The threat 
the Knights acquired by loading the bases 
ended as Visco grounded into a double play. 

Visco was brought in to pitch the fourth 
and fifth innings. He stuck out three while 
giving up two runs. Prunier and King 
pitched the final inning, giving up two 
runs, making the score 14-1. 

The 2-3 Knights hope to pull their record 
back to .500 Saturday, April 22, at home 
against Housatonic Community College at 
1 p.m. 


Out on the next flight 


J. Grosky photo 
KNIGHTS STARTING Pitcher/Outfielder Steve Visco takes a crack at the 
plate in last Friday’s game against Manchester C.C. 


Comeback attempt 


® With a nasty curve 
ball, Knights’ pitcher is 
determined to leave a long 
list of strikeout victims 


By DANNY ROGER 
Staff Reporter 


s the men’s baseball team rebuilds, 
A ingredient that might spice up 

the team’s hopes for success will be 
the play of pitcher/outfielder Steve Visco. 

Visco, a 1994 Exeter High graduate and 
a liberal arts major, has accomplished quite 
a bit in his baseball career, particularly 
during the last two years. 

Visco was playing junior varsity ball 
when he was called up to the varsity level 
during the end of his sophomore season. 
The beginning of his junior season he made 
the starting rotation and fit in well ata new 
level of play. 

The start of his senior season would 
become a dream to many high school pitch- 
ers, but for him, it was reality. 

“I had arm trouble during high school, 
but I ignored the pain and continued pitch- 
ing anyway,” Visco said. 

The numbers Visco put up denied any 
pain he might have felt. 

He went 5-2 in seven games and struck 
out an amazing 88 batters, a 12.5 average 
per start, which led all New Hampshire 
pitchers. He also batted .320, not too shabby 
for such a dominant pitcher. He threw a no- 
hitter and whiffed 17 batters in one seven- 
inning game. 

His high school career came to a unex- 
pected close against Manchester, N.H., in 
the first round of the playoffs. But the post- 
season awards began to roll in. 

Visco was co-MVP of his team and was 
elected first-team All-State. He made the 


Granite State All-Star team, was picked to 
play in the Vermont-N.H. game, and to top 
things off, he was selected by a N.H. news- 
paper as a Dream Team member. 

Asked about some of the more special 
moments during his last year in high school, 
Visco mentioned the no-hitter. 

“It (no-hitter) certainly was special to 
me,” Visco said. “But I totally contribute 
the no-hitter to my teammates. I was just 
throwing, and the defense was making a lot 
of great plays behind me.” 

Surprisingly so, the no-hitter wasn’t the 
peak performance in his mind. 

“Probably the 17 strikeout game was the 
performance I was most proud of,” Visco 
said. “The strikeouts were all me. When 
you strike out someone, you're doing it 
yourself.” : 

“When I’m on the mound, and if my 
curveball is breaking, I feel 1 seriously can’t 
be hit,” he added. 

Visco’s fastball has been clocked at an 
average of 78 mph, sometimes reaching 80- 
82 mph. But the curveball is his favorite 
pitch. 

“I throw my curveball 65-70 percent of 
time,” Visco said. “Last year, I don’t think 
that any batter I faced made solid contact 
except for a couple of foul balls. That’s it.” 

During the beginning of the summer of 
94, Visco played legion ball. He pitched the 
first game, struck out 14 batters, but was 
finished with baseball sooner than he had 
anticipated. 

His arm hurt so much he couldn’t lift it 
above his shoulder. A doctor discovered 
Visco had injured his rotator cuff and or- 
dered a three-month layoff from any ath- 
letic activity. After the layoff, he had to 
jump right into the physical therapy por- 
tion of his recuperation, which was to also 
last three months. 

So far, Visco is coming along just fine 
considering he hasn't thrown a baseball or 
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Player/coaches blend in on and off the field 


® Two women’s basketball 
players seek success and 
fun as the new coaches of 
the NECC softball team 


By JAMES GRAHAM 
Sports Editor 


e cliche, “two for the price of one,” 
is how the NECC women’s softball 
team found itself this season with 

two coaches switching from player to coach 
when needed. 

Cheryl Lemoine and Charlene Bourque 
coach the 11-member team and often ex- 
press how they can use another player. 
With such a small team, the two find them- 
Selves filling some of the positions, such as 
their first two games where they took an 


active part in supporting their players. 

“I think student coaches are more un- 
derstanding; they're at the same level and 
they're our peers,” said Linda Deziel. 

These down-to-earth women know their 
objective is to prepare the team for games, 
but they also enjoy themselves during prac- 
tice and games. 

“We're having fun, even if we don’t do 
well,” Bourque said. “It has to do with the 
fact that we know them (the players) as 
students. If it was a regular coach, the 
players wouldn’t have as much fun.” 

Bourque’s experience traces back to el- 
ementary and high school, with three years 
of varsity play at Masconomet High. During 
her senior year she received the coach’s 
award and this past summer she received a 
chance to coach the team she worked with. 

This season is her last as she plans to 
graduate next January. Lemoine is also leav- 
ing this semester as she moves on to either 


Bridgewater State or Plymouth State. 

Lemoine, a three-sport athlete at NECC, 
participating in volleyball, basketball and 
softball, also has past experience, contrib- 
uting to her coaching and playing. 

In high school at Greater Lowell Voca- 
tional High, she played four years of softball 
making the all-star team her junior and 
senior years, along with receiving the coach’s 
award her final season. Next to coaching, 
she puts in 10-15 hours in the gym as part 
of co-op. 

“I wasn’t going to play softball this year 
because I wanted to get a job. Then Mike 
Smith, assistant director, asked me if | 
wanted to coach, so I said ‘sure,’"” Lemoine 
said. 

Although the women lost their 
first few games, both coaches said they are 
happy with the team and feel it is improv- 
ing with every game. 
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Coaches’ corner 


D. Miller photo 
CHERYL LEMOINE and Charlene 
Bourque take over the softball helm. 


